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CHAPTER I. 

ROUGH WEATHER. 

I would be a mermaid fair, 
I would sing to myself the whole of the day; 
With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair, 
And still, as I comb'd, I would sing and say, 
" Who is it loves me ? who loves not me 1 " 

Tennyson. 

One day there was a gale. It came up 
suddenly, and some ladies sitting on a 
bench were swept off by a roll and sudden 
lurch. The deck was soon cleared of the 
feminine element, with the exception of 
Bluebell, who enjoyed an immunity from 
malheur de mer^ and knew she would not 
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be much better off in her cabin, where 
Mrs. Oliphant had gradually ousted her 
from everything but sleeping accommoda- 
tion. 

A huge roller had hurled itself over the 
steerage, and broken a man's arm ; but 
the part of the vessel she vs^as on kept 
pretty dry. Stormy petrels were hover- 
ing in flocks; the ship, plunging head 
foremost into deep troughs, seemed as if 
it must break its back or be swallowed 
up, but always borne on the crest of 
a wave only to repdat the header next 
minute. 

Bluebell was lying (for no other position 
could bo preserved) on some rugs by the 
wheel, and holding on by a rope to prevent 
sliding about. She felt excited by the 
grandeur of the situation, and, in the pauses 
of the wind, sang low some wild German 
Volkslied. 
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"Are you a Lorelei?" asked Mr. Button, 
who was never far oflF. ^^What do you 
intend to do with the steamer?" 

^^ I don't mean any harm to the ship, 
but I shan't lull the winds yet. How 
delightful and magnificent it is ! " 

^^ If you really don't mean to engulph 
us, and won't comb your golden hair, pray 
go on singing. I '11 risk it." 

Bluebell nodded, and gave full play to 
ler magnificent voice in the wildest Lieder 
fihe could remember. The man at the 
wheel, if he had ever heard of a Lorelei, 
might have been excused for mistaking 
her for one. A lady to sit and sing in 
fiuch a gale was not an every-day ex- 
perience. Her bright hair was only 
<50vered by the hood of a deep-blue cloak, 
from which her large eyes seemed to have 
caught a reflection, so dark were the 
pupils dilated with enthusiasm. 
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^' You might be a corsair's bride," said 
Mr. Dutton, admiringly, "you are so 
indifferent to discomfort and danger. I 
can't fancy you shut up in a poky 
school-room, taking regular walks, and 

ff 

teaching Dr. Watts to tiresome children." 

"I have only one pupil of a musical 
and romantic turn. You are altogether 
wrong in thinking me indifferent* to 
luxury; I am quite longing to be in a 
comfortable house again." 

" Your penance will be over in a day or 
two. Why do you stay out to be drenched 
with spray and perished with cold ? " very 
discontentedly. 

" How can I be either with all these 
wraps? and, when you are not sulky, 
your society is preferable to Mrs. Oli- 
phant's ! " 

' ' Yes ; that is about my place in your 
— what shall I call it ? Eegard is a nice. 
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proper word, — just more acceptable than 
the plainest and most spiteful woman on 
board." 

'^ Rather more than that," said Bluebell, 
gently. " It would have been far worse 
without you; but after this voyage we 
are not likely to meet again, though I 
shall never think of it without remember- 
ing my friend." 

^' Wliat a nice word! " savagely. ^^ Why 
don't you add, — 

* Others may woo me — ^thou art my firi^nd ' 1 

Do you know that song, Miss Leigh ? " 
" Yes," laughing. 

* Lonely and sadly Ms young life did end ; 
Pause by my tombstone, and pity thy friend.' 

It's enough to draw tears from one's 
'eyes." 

" Well ! " said the lieutenant, " I never 
met a Canadian girl before, but I see now 
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thoy are the coldest, most insensible — 
oh ! of course, you only laugh. How do 
you know we shall never meet again? 
Suppose I call on you in your new — 
situation." 

^'Governesses are not allowed ^followers.' 
I mean, male visitors would be considered 
as such." 

^' Couldn't I get a tutorship in the same 
family ? " 

^^ There are no boys. Gracious! what 
a wave. Surely it is getting rougher, Mr. 
Dutton ? " 

^^ Well, yes. I think I must take you 
down. The next roller may wash over 
you. Lean all your weight on me, or 
you '11 be blown off yom^ feet." 

In a most incoherent manner she 
reached the gangway, and, clinging ta ^ 
the banister, reeled into her cabin, where- 
was Mrs. Oliphant in hysterics. The 
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stewardess was in attendance, and she was 
insisting on her immediately fetching the 
captain, as, without his assurance that 
there was no danger, she declined to be 
calm. 

^^As if the captain could leave his 
bridge ! " said Bluebell, laughing. " And I 
am sure the ship would go down if he did." 

Another shriek from Mrs. Oliphant, 
who, with a desperate effort, seized on a life- 
belt, and called to the stewardess to assist 
in its adjustment. 

"Oh, dear!" cried Bluebell. "And 
what is to become of me ? However, you 
are quite welcome to it. I had sooner be 
drowned at once than bob about on a 
wave, with sharks nibbling at my toes for 
an hour or two previously." 

" Perhaps, ma'am, now this young lady 
be come, who seems to have a good heart," 
said the stewardess, "you will let me go 
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to Mrs. Preston and Mrs. Butler, who 
have been wanting me ever so long." 

^^No; I will not be deserted. Mrs. 
Butler has her husband and Mrs. Preston 
her maid." 

" Oh, she is worse than all ! She sent 
down for Mrs. Preston to come up and 
speak to her, as she was dying as fast as 
«he could, tod the poor lady couldn't as 
much as lift her own 'ead." 

"And you are not so very bad," said 
Bluebell, encouragingly. " Think of Mrs. 
Dove of the 100th ^ Scatterers,' and don't 
give way." 

So, partly by laughing and partly by 
gentle determination, she brought her 
round, and favoured the escape of the 
stewardess. 

It was not a very agreeable task sooth- 
ing this selfish and cowardly woman ; and 
she was by no means assured that there 
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was no cause for anxiety. Her thoughts 
reverted to Bertie. Suppose they were all 
drowned. In theory she hoped Cecil 
would be happy with him. Still there was 
a soupfon of gratification in imagining him 
mourning in secret anguish and remorse 
over her untimely end. She remembered 
his favourite poem in the ^ Wanderer ' that 
Cecil used to read, and the lines, — 

"I thought were she only living still, 
How I could forgive her and love her." 

Only in this instance forgiveness was more 
due from her. 

Mr. . Button here knocked at the door, to 
offer to help them upstairs to dinner ; but 
Mrs. Oliphant had dropped asleep, ex- 
hausted by her emotions, so they went up 
alone. Only a few gentlemen were in the 
saloon and the widow lady, whom every- 
body had begun to like, she was so un- 
selfish and contented. 
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Dinner was consumed in a picnic 
fashion. Bluebell's modicum of sherry 
had to be tossed off at once in a tumbler, 
for the glasses were dancing a hornpipe on 
the table, plates required a restraining 
hand, and their contents to be conveyed 
to the mouth with as much accuracy of 
aim as was attainable. 

She thought compassionately of tho 
careworn mother of H'Emma, who pro- 
bably would have been quite neglected 
during the gale, and determined to take 
her something, and get Mr. Dutton to 
carry it and steady her own footsteps. 
Nothing could exceed the discomfort in 
which they found them. The nursery- 
maid was imbecile from terror and pros- 
trate with sickness, and the harassed 
mother doing the best she could. 

To begin with, H'Emma had received a 
whipping, which, however undeserved^ 
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was probably the most judicious course, 
by inspiring fortitude, and cutting off all 
hopes of undue indulgence. 

The poor woman was very grateful for 
the visit. '^ No one had been near them,'' 
she said ; ^^ and the girl was so frightened, 
and H'Emma had screamed so, she was at 
her wit's end." 

^^I am surprised at you, Emma!" said 
Mr. Button. "When you are grown up 
you may be jas frightened as you please ; 
but if you don't practise self-command as 
a child, you '11 be very properly whipped."' 

At this allusion to her misfortunes 
another howl seemed impending, only 
that her attention was arrested by an 
orange tossed carelessly in the air. 

" Whoever catches it may have it. Don't 
look at mamma ; she has abdicated for the 
present, and we are here to put the king- 
dom to rights. Don't you think, Emma,"* 
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in a whisper, ^^ it would be a very good 
thing if that squalling bald-headed young 
fraternity of yours were slapped ?" 
^^ Mammy says it is his teeth." 
^^ No reason he should set ours on edge. 
I'd compose him if' I had the chance! 
Well, Miss Leigh, if I can't fetch any- 
thing else for this lady, I '11 go on deck, 
and return presently to report progress 
and help you back again." 

The storm raged for many hours more, 
and struck terror into the hearts of the 
women and children. Mr. Button and 
some of the other gentlemen were up all 
night, as well as the captain and officers ; 
but the morning rose calm and delicious 
over a sleeping sea, and cheerfulness and 
high spirits reigned in the ship. They 
were within a day of land, too — a more 
welcome prospect than ever after the perils 
and dangers of the night. The dinner- 
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table had scarcely an absentee, and was^ 
far more lively than it had ever been yet. 

^' One can sleep comfortably to-night, 
being so near land," cried the thoughtless^ 
Mrs. Butler. 

^^ There have been more shipwrecks off 
the coast of Ireland than any other," said 
Mr. Button, sardonically. He was the 
only one who did not display unmixed 
delight at reaching England; and, when 
other people are exuberantly rejoicing at 
the very thing that is annoying ourselves, 
to moderate their transports a little is a 
satisfaction. 

^^ Oh, how can you be so shocking! 
But I don't believe you. Once we are 
in sight of land, if there were any danger, 
what would prevent us getting into boats 
and rowing to it ? " 

And then Mr. Button plunged into a 
ghastly tale of a steamer that had struck 
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on the Irish coast at night, and the pas- 
sengers had to take to the boats in their 
bedclothes. One poor mother, with a 
baby tied on her back with a shawl and 
another child in her arms, found the shawl 
empty, the infant having slipped out into 
the sea ; and how they remained beating 
about for hours before they could land, 
nearly perished with cold from insufficient 
clothing. 

Everybody seemed provided with similar 
anecdotes, and yarn succeeded yarn till late 
in the evening, when a message from the 
captain that Ireland was in sight brought 
them all on deck. The moon was shining 
softly over the beautiful mountains and 

valleys of . A more exquisite little 

pictm'e could hardly have been presented to 
the eye wearied of perpetual gazing on the 
pathless ocean. Exclamations of delight 
were heard on all sides, while some 
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prosaically remarked it was almost as fine 
as scenes in ^ Peep o' Day ' or ' The Colleen 
Bawn.' To Bluebell it was fairyland. To 
begin with, she had never seen a mountain, 
and the picturesque in Canada is on too 
large a scale for the little details that give 
beauty to scenery. Her conception of the 
Emerald Isle, founded on Lover's ballads 
and Lever's romances, was completely 
realized. 

^^ How haunting ! " said she, in a hushed 
whisper. ^^ What a pity to go any further, 
and be disenchanted, perhaps ! " 

" I wish," said Mr. Button, ^' you would 
think you might go further and fare worse 
in another case, " — which ambiguous speech, 
it must be supposed, was not intended to 
be taken literally ; for, though youthful 
susceptibility and propinquity had given 
birth to a hasty passion, and he was 
savage enough at the prospect of parting. 
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to a young man dependent on an uncle 
and residing chiefly at sea a penniless 
wife might have its embarrassments. 

Bluebell had glided down the companion 
again. The mails were landed, the pilot 
came on board, and next morning they 
were steaming into the Mersey. Many 
of the passengers had got letters, and were 
talking of their plans and fussing about 
luggage. 

^^How rejfreshing it is to see some 
one without that business look!" cried 
Mr. Button to Bluebell, who was leisurely 
reading in the saloon. ^^But have you no 
goods or chattels. Miss Leigh ? And ought 
not you to have had a letter with sailing 
orders ? " 

^^ I have two boxes somewhere in the 
hold. No, I didn't expect a letter. I was 
to telegraph at Liverpool, and come right 
off. This is the address : — 
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"Mrs. Leighton, 

"Leighton Court, 

" Calmshirfe." 

^^ Why, that is my line ! " said the sailor, 
mendaciously. ^^ I can travel with you 
as far as Calmshire." 

'^ Can you really ? How very strange ! 
But I supjpose England is a small place/* 
said Bluebell, naively. 

"Oh, extremely insignificant! I shall 
be able to see you safely to your journey's 
end. So that's all settled. Now I will 
go and look if your luggage is coming up, 
for I suppose we shall land in an hour or 
two." 

Bluebell's curiosity was excited by the 
Times newspaper, which a gentleman had 
just laid down. It was only the advertise- 
ment sheet, for some one else had imme- 
diately snapped up the rest, and she 
glanced vaguely down the first columns, 
puzzling over such enigmatical insertions 
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as '^ Our tree, our bridge, our walk," 
" What shall we do with the Tusk ?" and 
that ^* John is entreated to write and send 
remittances to his afflicted Teapot," — when 
her eye lit upon the following name 
among the deaths : — 

'^ On the 22nd inst., at Leighton Court, 
of scarlet fever, Evelyn Cora, only child 
of Mrs. and the late Henry Leighton, 
Esq., aged eleven years." 

Bluebell sat petrified, — the ground cut 
beneath her feet, — she could only be 
shocked for the poor child whom she had 
never known. But what was to become 
of herself in a strange land, with no place 
to go to ? Besides Leighton Court there 
was not a spot in all England, except an 
inn, that she would have a right to enter ; 
and in a few minutes more the shelter of 
the ship would be withdrawn, — even now 
she could see the smoke of the tug coming 
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i.0 disembark them. Perfectly appalled 
:and unnerved, she pushed the paragraph 
towards Mr. Button, who had just entered, 
:and gazed helplessly at him with large 
:fiightened eyes. i 

He took in the situation at a glance, 
and the thought that had struck him 
before of the strangeness of sending this 
T)eautiful girl, like a bale of goods, to an 
imknown country, where she had no con- 
aiexions, returned with confirmed force. 
How friendless she was! But slenderly 
suppKed with money, of course. A daring 
possibility had darted into his mind. It 
was an irresistible temptation, — and sailors 
are proverbially reckless. Matrimony 
hitherto had never entered into his views. 
It would entail leaving the navy and 
living with his uncle, who, though kind, 
was arbitrary enough, and would have 
very decided opinions upon whom his 
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choice should fall. Connexion, money, he 
knew would be a sine qud non. More than 
one well-born and tochered debutante had 
successively been indicated to him as a 
bride that would in all respects suit Lord 
Bromley's views; and Bluebell, as far as 
he knew, fulfilled none of these conditions. 
All the same the struggle in his mind was^ 
in combating the difficulties that opposed 
his resolution to marry her. 

Bluebell, of course, could not guess hi» 
thoughts, and she only felt very despond- 
ing that he seemed unable to suggest 
anything. 

^^Oh, Mr. Button," she cried, ^^do go 
and tell the captain, and ask him what I 
had better do! He is sure to think of 
something, — for a day or two, at any 
rate." 

The young man looked up with a 
strange smile, but there were other persons 
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present. '' Certainly," he said, with rather 
a constrained manner. " I will go and tell 
him,"-^and Bluebell, mistaking his reserve 
for coolness, felt disappointed. 

The captain was very busy, and not 
too well pleased at being interrupted, but. 
when he liad mastered the intelligence he 
^ave it his whole attention directly. 

"Eh, the puir lassie!" he ejaculated, 
^^ wha 's to become of her ! " 

" There 's only one thing I can do," said 
ihe lieutenant, briefly. 

" You ! " said the skipper, whose remark 
had been an exclamation, not an interro- 
gation. "What the mischief could you 
do? I am doubting what the guidwife 
ynll say, but I am thinking I must jeest 
take her home." 

"Oh, how good of you, sir!" said the 
young man, seizing his hand, unobservant 
of the dry cynical look in his eyes. " But 
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I trust it will not be for long, as I must 
tell you, in confidence, if she will only- 
consent, I intend — ^I hope to marry Miss^ 
Leigh immedi9,tely." 

"You be d — d! I will have no such 
goings on. If the lassie comes to me, she- 
will act conformable; and, if you think 
you are in a position to maintain a wife,, 
you may consult your feymily ; I '11 have 
no such responsibility." 

"You are, of course, omnipotent in 
your own ship," said the young sailor, 
angrily, ^ ' but you needn't forget you are- 
speaking to a gentleman." 

"As far as I can see they are no 
honester than other people. I only belong 
to the respectable class myself, and I 'U na 
have it." 

" What a fool I was to tell you ! But 
surely," half laughing, "matrimony is an^ 
honourable institution." 
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" I kenna — I kenna. I '11 give the bairn 
shelter till she hears from her kin, but 
I'll have no marrying or such like, to 
be called to account for mayhap after- 
wards." 

But Mr. Button, only made more eager 
by opposition, sprang away to the saloon, 
where Bluebell was sitting. 

" Yes, I have a message for you," said 
he, in answer to her inquiring look. 
^^ Will you come on deck ? Here is your 
cloak and hood." 

He led her away, with rather a pale 
face, to the most secluded part of it. 

" What did the captain say?" she asked. 

^' The captain is a canny, suspicious, 
pig-headed old Scotchman ! " 

"Of course, of course," very despond- 
ingly, "no one can do anything for me. 
I must go to a lodging, and advertise for 
another situation." 
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'^ They will want a recommendation 
from your last place." 

^^ Well, I can get it from Canada." 

' ^ And that will take a month. Blue- 
bell, listen to me ; for there 's no time to 
beat about the bush. I love you, my 
sweet child ; but that you know already. 
Will you marry me ? Don't start. I know 
it is sudden, but it will be all easy. 
Directly we land we can drive to a register 
office; they will ask no questions, but 
marry us right off, and we can have it 
done over again in a church, if you like." 

Bluebell began to wonder how many 
more sensational minutes this hour was to 
contain. 

^^ Mr. Dutton," she gasped, in a horrified 
tone, ^^what are you saying? You must 
know it is impossible." 

^^ Summon all your moral courage. Blue- 
bell. You were not afraid in the storm. 
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Why do you shrink from acting a little 
out of the common ?" 

This speech was so like what Bertie 
would have said, that it almost brought 
the tears to her eyes. 

^'Pray say no more," said she, shrink- 
ing from him. ^^ How could I ever dream 
of such a thing ! " 

'^ CanH you care for me. Bluebell — ever 
so little?" pleaded Harry Dutton. 

'^ But that would be so very much !" 

Her strange wooer grew more eager, 
for the moments were passing, and Blue- 
bell was at her wit's end, when the skipper 
came rolling up to them. The delight and 
relief with which his proposal of taking 
her home was received was far from 
pleasing to Mr. Dutton, and Bluebell, in 
her lightened heart, felt some self-reproach 
at the sight of his gloomy countenance. 

The captain was hurrying her away, 
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but she lingered a moment, and, with one 
of those speaking glances he had learnt to 
look for and love, put out her hand to the 
young sailor. 

"Stay with me," he whispered; "it is 
not yet too late." She shook her head. 
"I believe you hate me!" he muttered, 
savagely. 

" No," said Bluebell, impulsively saying 
more than she felt, "I like you only too 
well — ^but not enough for that." 

"Any more last words?" said the 
skipper, who had stood aside good- 
humouredly, for he was master of the 
situation. 

"I have nothing further to say," said 
the young man, stiffly, making way for 
her to pass. 

A minute more, and she was rowing to 
shore in the captain's boat, who then put 
her into a cab to drive to his home. 
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Now, the good skipper, such an auto- 
crat on board his vessel, was by no means 
so under his own roof-tree, and sundry 
misgivings obtruded themselves as to the 
welcome he might receive from the wife 
of his bosom when a comely young lady 
was to be included in it. 

"She'll no jeest like it at first," he 
muttered, half aloud; and as the moment 
approached and apprehension intensified, 
he repeated the re-assuring remark still 
louder. 

This moderate expectation was amply 
justified by the event. The good lady re- 
ceived the explanatory introduction with 
a snort, and a countenance expressive of 
contempt and disbelief, while she ironically 
"feared there would be nothing in the 
house good enough for her." 

Bluebell endeavoured to excuse her 
unlucky presence, the best argument she 
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■could think of being that she would ad- 
vertise for another situation immediately. 
Only for the fear of oflFending the captain, 
she would have added that she was pre- 
pared to pay for her board, which, by 
putting it on a business footing, would 
doubtless have commended itself to the 
dominant passion of her hostess's mind, 
and dispersed the misgivings she at 
present entertained of this ^'fine madam." 

The general stiffness was relieved by the • 
boisterous greetings of the captains boys, 
who had just rushed in from school ; but 
it was a terrible evening to Bluebell, 
feeling de tropy and unable to calculate 
how soon she should be released. 

'^ Ye '11 jeest put her in Phemie's room," 
ihe skipper had said. (Phemie was _ a 
daughter lately married.) 

^^ How will I do that," was the respond- 
ing retort, ^'when the carpet is up, and 
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the iron bedstead was broke by Rab a 
week syne ?" 

^^ Well, then, Rab will jeest let her have 
his bed," said the captain, equably brew- 
ing himself some whisky-and-water, — and 
so on through the evening, during which 
Mrs. Davidson by no means softened the 
trouble and inconvenience Bluebell's pre-^ 
sence occasioned, whose spirits fell ta 
their lowest depth. 

Was it to be wondered at that Harry 
Dutton recurred pretty constantly to her 
mind? She could think calmly now of 
the proposal that had so startled her 
before. It was, at any rate, a sincere, 
straightforward offer of marriage, and so 
far he contrasted favourably with Bertie, 
whom she had determined to forget. But, 
then,, she had dismissed him — ^he had gone 
away to his uncle's, and they would pro- 
bably never meet again ; and as when a 
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thing is out of reach it becomes imme- 
diately enhanced in value, she began to 
regret her lost lover, and to think that 
there, perhaps, might have been a short 
cut out of her difficulties. We are aware 
that this unlucky admission must depose 
her at once from the rank of a heroine, 
as it is well known a heroine never for 
an instant suffers interest to enter into 
the sacred claims of love. 




CHAPTER II. 
bluebell's d£but in the old country. 

Says " Be content my lovely May, 

For thou shalt be my bride." 
With her yellow hair, that glittered fair, 

She dried the trickling tear, 
And sighed the name of Branxholm's heir, 

The youth that she loved dear. 

Scott. 

Next morning Bluebell rose early, and 
wrote out an advertisement, in which she 
described herself, more truthfully than 
diplomatically, as a young person of 
eighteen, proficient in music, but not 
skilled enough in other branches of edu- 
cation for advanced pupils. 

The captain promised to write to Mrs. 
Leighton, reporting her arrival, and ex- 
plaining that ^'Miss Leigh would not 
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think of intruding on her in her bereave- 
mentj but only requested permission to be 
allowed to apply to her as a reference 
when she heard of another situation." He 
added, " That in the mean time Miss Leigh 
was remaining in his family." 

Armed with the advertisement, Bluebell 
pensively walked off to get it inserted in 
the Liverpool Mercury. The captain lived 
in a suburb of the town, and had given 
her clear directions how to find the office. 
It was a disagreeable walk, and she was 
obliged to concentrate all her attention on 
not losing the way, so her thoughts could 
not well stray to Harry Dutton ; but ere 
she had proceeded many streets — she met 
him ! He was looking very haggard, but 
eagerness and triumph lighted up his 
large brown eyes as he perceived her. 
Bluebell was in a state of half terror, half 
delight, and whole bewilderment. 
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" How is it you are still in Liverpool ? " 
she gasped. 

^^ I have been walking about all day in 
hopes of meeting you ! " cried he, dis- 
regarding her question. 

Bluebell felt as if she had recovered an 
old friend. She told him of her rough 
reception by Mrs. Davidson, and how 
annoyed she was at being forced to remain 
there an unwelcome guest. 

The answer to this was obvious ; but the 
lieutenant would say nothing now to scare 
her; 

"Why we have got to the river," she 
said, after some unheeded period of eager 
conversation ; " and my advertisement ! 
It must be miles from the office ! " 

"Much too far to go back," said the 
sailor. ' ' Give it me ; I will insert it for you. " 

" Thank you," said the heedless Blue- 
bell ; " that will be so much pleasanter, and 
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we need not thread those horrid streets 
again ! " 

There was nothing more to do but to go 
home, and yet she didn't directly. There 
would be only Mrs. Davidson in, who was 
so ungracioui^ and disagreeable; and she 
lingered half-an-hour or so, talking to 
Harry Dutton, who would, perhaps, be 
gone by to-morrow; but he wasn't, nor 
the next day, nor the next. They never 
made any assignations, yet day after day 
Bluebell met him, and for a brief space 
they were together. 

Harry Dutton was only twenty-two ; he 
had been at sea all his life, and had never 
been seriously in love before. But now he 
had completely lost his head, and all con- 
siderations were swept away by this 
overmastering passion, which his know- 
ledge that Bluebell did not fully return 
only seemed to augment. His uncle was 
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£L selfish, exacting old man, but li5 had 
been kind enough to this boy, who, with 
the usual ingratitude of human nature, 
forgot everything to gratify the fancy of 

the moment. 

Dutton had never been thrown in con- 
tact with so pretty a creature, and, not- 
ivithstanding the apparent aberration of 
mind displayed in thus jeopardizing his 
prospects, laid his plans coolly and 
-cleverly enough. Bluebell still talked 
of her impending governess life ; and he 
kept his own council, though firmly 
resolved never to lose sight of her 
Again. 

She was beginning to wonder that her 
advertisement had elicited no replies, 
and Mrs. Davidson had been especially 
impleasant about it, when one day the 
wished-for letter arrived. 

^^Mrs. Giles Johnson, having seen 
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^B. L/s' advertisement in the Liverpool 
Mercury y is requiring such a person to 
instruct and to take entire charge of the 
wardrobes of five little girls, one of whom, 
being nervous, she would be required to* 
sleep with. Mrs. G. J. trusts she is 
obliging, and would have no objection, 
when the lady's-maid has a press of worky 
to assist her with it, or make herself gene- 
rally useful in any other way. ^ B. L.'s ^ 
attainments being apparently limited, and 
Mrs. Giles Johnson having an abhorrence 
of music, she can only offer a salary of 
eighteen pounds a year." 

Bluebell alternated between tears and 
laughter on the perusal of this letter. 

^^Why, at the Rollestons'," she cried, 
" I had thirty pounds a year, only Freddy 
to teach, and did what I liked ! But 
they were friends," — and a home-sick 
feeling came over her. 
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^^ If ye just turn up your nose at every 
situation, ye '11 never be placed," said 
Mrs. Davidson. 

^^ Oh, perhaps I shall get another 
letter to-morrow. I would go back to 
Canada if I had money enough." 

Bluebell put on her hat. Whichever 
way she went she was quite certain of 
meeting Mr. Dutton, to whom she wished 
to display this wonderful document. It 
was all very well to laugh, but it certainly 
was most discouraging and vexatious. 
Yet Mr. Dutton, when she saw him, gravely 
aflSrmed it to be ^^ quite as good an offer 
as he had expected, and was only surprised 
at her getting any answers at all," — ^which 
well indeed he might be, considering that 
the advertisement had never appeared in 
any paper, and that the liberal proposals 
of Mrs. Giles Johnson were an emanation 
from his own brain. 
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He proceeded to relate the most un- 
comfortable anecdotes of governess life in 
England, making it appear that they were 
treated like white slaves, and expected to 
know everything. 

Bluebell, though only half believing it, 
began seriously to question whether her 
small attainments were saleable at all. 
Her friend the captain would go to sea 
again shortly, and having prevailed on 
Mrs. Davidson to receive a small con- 
tribution towards her board, the ten pounds^ 
were dwindling away. 

Then, when she was reduced to the- 
depths of perplexity and depression, Harry 
Button cautiously pleaded his cause, and^ 
as a strong will bent on one object will 
always sway an irresolute mind. Bluebell 
listened, and for once tried to realize what 
it would be. 

She had been frightened at Button's- 
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precipitancy in the first instance; but 
now he had become in a manner necessary 
to her, and she certainly liked him, — im- 
mensely. Still, of course, after her ex- 
perience of the grande passioriy this mere 
entente cordiale could not be mistaken for 
the genuine article. But there was another 
question : had she not, by meeting him so 
often, given him a right so to speak, with 
fair expectation of success ? She had 
heedlessly walked into the snare with her 
eyes open, and felt no resisting power to 
break through the mesh of circumstances 
thut environed her. 

Bluebell' wavered and hesitated. Harry 
followed up his advantage. Ere a few 
stars twinkled out, ^^ single spies " on their 
colloquy, the struggle was over, and the 
bold wooer had extorted from his fiancee a 
promise to marry him the following morning 
b\it one at a register office in Liverpool. 
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The very next day they would probably 
not meet, as he had everything to arrange, 
and also to prepare a lodging for her, for 
they had determined to leave Liverpool 
immediately afterwards. 

One thing only Bluebell retained her 
firmness sufficiently to stipulate for, which 
was, that the kind old captain should 
be told of it. . Mr. Dutton agreed, on con- 
dition that she did not breathe a syllable 
till after their marriage, when he promised 
to write himself and acquaint the skipper. 

Bluebell could scarcely trust herself to 
think as she walked slowly home. She 
felt quite reckless, and as though she were 
fated to do this act, that seemed so des- 
perate. What would all her Mends in 
Canada say ? Somehow she did not look 
forward to telling the news to Mrs. Rol- 
leston. She supposed Cecil would be 
pleased, and it might clear up matters 
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between her and Bertie. Ah ! if it were 
only him she was going to be married 
to ! Why does one always like the wicked 
ones best? She wished to imagine him 
desperate, remorseful, beside himself with 
jealousy. But she knew that would not 
be so. At the utmost he would, perhaps, 
toss off a brandy-and-soda, give a tre- 
mendous sigh, and ejaculate, ^^ Ah ! poor, 
dear little Bluebell ! " and then reflect 
that he would rather like to meet her 
again, when there could be no question 
of marrying — ^the only thing he was un- 
prepared to do for her. 

From which tolerably accurate surmise 
our reader will perceive that our heroine 
has rather come on in penetration since 
we first presented her fresh and verdant 
in these pages. 

Then she thought of her mother, and 
how disappointed she would be at not 
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being present at the marriage. She had 
written to her on landing, but this letter 
had been posted in. Ireland. Since then 
she had acqu9,inted her with the facts of 
Evelyn's death, and of her own exertions 
to obtain another situation, lodging in the 
mean time with Mrs. Davidson. 

On her re - appearance Bluebell was 
received somewhat coldly by the old 
captain, who asked her where she could 
find to walk so long every day. It was 
very disagreeable having to answer eva- 
sively, and he did not appear satisfied — 
on the contrary, eyed her askance all the 
evening. 

The reason was, he had accidentally 
observed Mr. Dutton coming out of an 
hotel, and was unable to conjecture what 
kept him in Liverpool, unless he were 
lingering there on Bluebell's account. 
Connecting this with her frequent absence 
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from home, he began to think it time to 
be relieved from the responsibiUty of this 
dangerous young guest. He did not 
reveal his suspicions to his wife, but the 
following day kept something of a watch 
over her, and proposed himself to accom- 
pany her out. 

Somewhat surprised by the placid grati- 
tude of her reply, his suspicions were still 
ftirther allayed by seeing no sign of the 
lieutenant, for whom he kept a sharp look 
out. He told the girl — narrowly watching 
her all the time — that there were many 
sna-ares in Liverpool, and that unless he 
could see her safely placed in a feymily 
before the next trip of the '^ Hyperion," 
he must arrange with the owners for the 
passage-money, and take her back to her 
friends, trusting to them to repay him. 

" How generous you are, dear Captain 
Davidson ! " was all she said. But he 
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noticed she turned deadly pale, and two 
bright drops stood in her eyes. 

The idea was so tempting for a moment, 
with the irrevocable step of the morrow 
hanging over her like a troubled 
dream. What if she could return to the 
old, happy, careless days, and leave this 
smoky, foggy England, where care and 
anxiety rose up at every step ! But there 
is no going back in life. What should 
she do in Canada ? Her connexion with 
the Rollestons was played out, and for 
every one's happiness it was better severed. 
There was scarcely any demand for gover- 
nesses in the Dominion, as the children 
commonly went to school ; so she would 
encumber her mother with the expenses 
of the voyage, with no prospect of con- 
tributing anything to her very slender 
fund. 

All this passed rapidly, through Blue- 
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bell's mind; but it soon settled into an 
acceptance of what appeared the inevit- 
able, while the good captain talked on, 
hoping to induce her to place some con- 
fidence in him, if she did know of her 
admirer's presence in Liverpool. 

The girl fathomed the old man's drift, 
and most heartily wished she had not 
promised to conceal it from him. It 
would be an unspeakable relief if this^ 
fetherly captain could only countenance 
and witness her marriage, to say nothings 
of being spared the treachery of deqeiving 
him after all his kindness. But, there !— 
she had promised Harry, and must abide 
by her word. 

Only, that evening at bed-time, ob- 
serving Mrs. Davidson buried head 
and shoulders in a cupboard she was 
straightening. Bluebell suddenly threw 
her arms round the old skipper's neck^ 
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gave him a silent hug, and glided from 
the room, and in the solitude of her own 
wrote, as fast as pen could scribble, an 
impulsive,, aflfectionate letter of adieu, 
confessing what she was to do on the 
morrow, which her husband (she did not 
mention his name) would then write and 
announce to him. 

"Eh! is the lassie daft?" had half 
murmured the not ill-pleased captain ; 
then, perceiving that the salute had been 
bestowed without the detection of his 
partner, a large slow smile expanded 
itself all over his broad face. 

" Wha are ye giming for like an auld 
Cheshire cat ? " inquired the unsuspicious 
lady. 

" Nonsense, my dear ; nonsense ! " com- 
placently stirring his grog and looking 
rather foolish. His Scotch head had dis- 
approved of what his good heart, of no 
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nationality, had decided with regard to 
Bluebell. I am not sure now, though, 
that he did not think the money might 
be worse risked than in taking this per- 
sonable lassie another trip across the 
Atlantic. 





CHAPTER III. 



NO CARDS. 



Love will make our cottage pleasant, 
And I love thee more than life. 

Tennyson. 

A DENSE November fog ushered in the 
dawn of the following day. Bluebell had 
been awake for hours. Some men were 
mending the street, and, as she listened 
to the monotonous blows of their pickaxes 
and hammers, a lugubrious fancy crossed 
her that just such sounds would a criminal 
hear when workmen were erecting the 
gallows that was to close his mortal 
career. By ten o'clock a new page of 
her life would be turned over, if, nervous 
^ and unstrung as she was, she were able 
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to carry out the first part of the drama. 
Suppose the captain should object to her 
walking abroad, or offer again to ac- 
company her ! And even if she effected 
a start, might he not, his suspicions 
awakened, quickly follow ? The eight 
o'clock breakfast bell rang, and Bluebell 
came down with a white, scared face and 
dark rims to her eyes. The captain ap- 
peared unobservant. To tell the truth,, 
the stolen kiss, which he probably con- 
sidered ^^ naughty, but nice," had made 
him somewhat conscious. So he looked 
demure and rather sly ; but the girl had 
forgotten the circumstance. 

The old Dutch clock ticked louder than 
ever, and, as usual, recorded the quarters 
with an internal convulsion. At half-past 
nine the boys would go to school, and, in 
the commotion of their departure. Blue- 
bell resolved to pass from the threshold 
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and go forth to her fate. She got her 
hat, — unnoticed and unquestioned was in 
the street, and groping her way through 
the fog with swift, unsteady steps. 
In two turnings from the door Dutton 
met her, a relieved, triumphant smile 
lighting his features as he placed her 
in a cab. The man, previously instructed, 
drove rapidly off to the register ofl&ce. 
Bluebell, now the die was cast, felt 
almost fainting; but Harry's strong arm 
was round her, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour these two youthful lunatics 
were as securely and irrevocably married 
as though the ceremony had been per- 
formed by an archbishop in full canonicals. 
The gold circlet was on her finger, with 
a pearl one to guard it — of no great value, 
for Harry was aware there would be sundry 
demands on his ready money. Bluebell, 
of course, could have no luggage, and he 
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had put himself in the hands of a patroil- 
izing lady in an outfitting establishment, 
and procured her a small stock of necessaries. 
He had received his pay, and not long 
«ince a liberal cheque from Lord Bromley ; 
so the "sinews of war'^ were not wanting 
for the present. They drove straight from 
the register office to the station, and were 
in the train and far on their journey before 
Bluebell had the least idea where ' they 
were going to ; indeed, if she had known, 
she would scarcely have been wiser, all 
places in England being equally strange 
to her. 

Button, rapturously in love, now that 
his schemes were successful was in a state 
of exulting happiness almost overwhelming 
to Bluebell, secretly oppressed with a sense 
of the irrevocable. She even caught her- 
self, when they stopped at stations, wishing 
that some one would get in. Very different 
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was the first-class carriage from the long^ 
cars, containing sixty or seventy persons, 
that she had previously travelled in. But 
yet there were four vacant seats, which ^ 
in spite of the rush for places, continued 
unoccupied. Now and then their door 
was hastily clutched by some passenger, 
but a guard seemed invariably to turn 
up and bear the individual away ta 
another '^carriage. About three o'clock 
they stopped at a very small station, 
where only one or two persons got out. 

^' Here we are, Blu)ebell," cried Harry, 
grasping rugs, sticks, and umbrellas, and 
throwing them to the porter. 

She sprang' up and looked around with 
intense interest. They were nearing her 
first pi'ecZ d terre as a married woman. But 
the journey was not yet ended, and they 
transferred themselves to a fly, in which 
an old grey horse waited sleepily. 
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^^ Lucky I thought of ordering it," 
«aid Harry; "it is the only one here, 
of course." 

"Harry!" cried Bluebell, rubbing her 
eyes, as if only just thoroughly awake, 
" have you got a house ? Where in the 
world are we going to ? " 

" I couldn't think why you didn't ask 
that before, you little fatalist, taking it all 
in such a predestined way. I hope you 
don't think it a case of the Lord of Bur- 
leigh over again ? It is only a cottage, 
Bluebell ; but I think it is comfortable, 
and one mercy is, no one will be able to 
find us here ! " 

The extreme advantage of this isolation 
scarcely seemed so apparent to her ; and as 
the above sentence was the only connected 
or rational one Harry gave utterance to, 
conversation, properly so called, was nil 
during the drive. After skirting a hang- 
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ing wood, and passing some water 
meadows, where red Herefordshire cows 
with white faces grazed under the low 
wintry sky, they drove through a primitive 
village, and, turning down a bye-road, 
drew up at a queer gabled cottage. It 
was very picturesque and odd-lookingy 
and Harry, during his last leave home, 
had spent a night there on a visit to an 
artist firiend, who was making sketches in 
the neighbourhood. 

Its proprietor, a carpenter, sometimes 
lived in it, and sometimes was able to let 
it to gentlemen coming down to fish in 
the river. On receiving Button's tele- 
gram, he and his wife, who had given up 
all hopes of letting it for the winter, gladly 
laid down their best carpets, brought out 
their summer chintzes, and arranged every- 

« 

thing in apple-pie order, for the cottage 
was taken for a month certain. 
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Harry had not forgotten to order a 

piano to be hired from the nearest town. 

After their long journey it all looked very 

home-like and attractive. They ran about 

the house like two children, examining 

everything. The sitting-room was the 

prettiest, with its two bay-windows at 

right angles, low roof, and rafters. The 

artist had gone abroad, and had left some 

of his pictures on the wall in charge of the 

carpenter — a bewitching Greuze, copied in 

the Louvre ; the inevitable study of a 

bird's-nest and primroses ; a girl standing 

at a wash-tub by an open window, on the 

sill of which outside leaned an Irish 

peasant, with his handsome, blarneying 

face. Then there were sketches taken in 

the neighbourhood. '^ I remember this 

one half finished on his easel," said Harry. 

It was a glade of a forest; in the fore- 

groimd a huge oak, knee-deep in bracken. 
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and tall blue hyacinths. ^^ Look, Blue- 
bell, here is your namesake flower." 

^^Oh, that is it! Well, I never saw 
one before ; we have none in Canada. 

'^ I wish it were June now," said Harry ; 
•^^ summer weather is what this place 
ivants ; " and he glanced out of the bay- 
window looking on a lawn, with a spread- 
ing cedar encircled by a seat. Some 
pinched chrys^themums — those flowers 
4hat always look bom in adverse circum- 
stances — and one or two hardy roses still 
lingered. The clematis made a bold 
show on the porch, though the north wind 
had begun to detach its clinging embrace 
from the masonry, and make wild work in 
its tangled masses. 

^^It must be lovely in summer," said 
Bluebell, shivering, and feeling a slightly 
depressing influence creeping over her. 
They wandered out by the banks of the 
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river to a ruined abbey, which always 
attracted tourists during the season. It 
was especially sketchable, and ^^bits" of it 
were carried away in many an artist's 
portfolio. But it was desolate now, and 
flocks of jackdaws came screaming out of 
holes in the walls. 

I am painting from Bluebell's point of 
view, who could not shake ojff the weird 
feeling that possessed her, to which, 
perhaps, fatigue, mental and physical, not 
a little contributed. Yet when they 
came in no depression could withstand 
the cheery look of the lamp-lit room, with 
its snowy cloth laid for dinner, blazing 
fire, and closely-drawn curtains ; and they 
were both unmistakably hungry, for the 
breakfast they had been too nervous to 
eat had been their only previous meal. 

The carpenter waited. Bluebell felt 
desperately conscious. His manner was 
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SO benign and protecting, and he coughed 
so ostentatiously before entering the roopa, 
she was perfectly sure he had guessed that 
they had run away that morning. He 
imparted shreds of local information to 
Harry while changing the plates, who 
answered good-humouredly, but would 
have preferred to hear that the whole 
neighbourhood was wintering in Jericho. 
A sociable Skye terrier, who strolled in 
with the first dish, was rather a resource 
to the new-made bride, who found it 
easier to bend over Archie, sitting up for 
bones, than to sustain with imperturbability 
the curious if furtive observation of the 
carpenter. 

A day or two . after this first evening, 
Harry, coming in from a smoke, saw Blue- 
bell, with a pleased, intent face, writing, 
as fast as her pen could scratch, over some 
' foreign paper. 
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" Oh, Harry," cried she, without look- 
ing up, ^^ we raust not forget to walk into 
the town this afternoon. It is mail-day, 
and I have no stamps.'' 

Button's face became suddenly overcast. 
He jerked the end of his cigar into the 
fire, and threw down his hat. 

" Whom are you writing to ?" he asked. 

" To my mother and everybody," said 
Bluebell, gleefully. ^^I am telling them^ 
all about it." 

"The devil! My dear child, stop a 
little." 

"Why?" looking up surprised. "Oh, 
do you want to put something in? It 
would be nicer. I '11 leave half a sheet." 

Harry looked the picture of vexation 
and perplexity. He had never realized 
Bluebell's relations, and here it seemed 
she was in regular correspondence with 
her mother and other -friends. 
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'^ My dear girl, for goodness' sake stop ! 
My uncle does not know it yet, and you 
mustn't say a word to any one." 

Bluebell seemed rather bewildered- 
*^ Why don't you tell your uncle, then? 
And surely my mother would be equally 
interested !" 

Button sat down for a long explanation. 
^^I shouldn't so much have cared about 
offending him before, but now I have 
you. Bluebell, it would be ruin. I have 
nothing but my profession and what he 
allows me; and he disinherited his only 
«on for a marriage that displeased 
him." 

She gave a half start here. ^^What is 
your uncle's name ?" 

^^ Lord Bromley." 

^' Oh, of course ; you told me so before- 
Well, go on." 

^^I shall run down to ^The Towers^ 
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presently, sound the old man, and break 
it to him, if possible. If I could only 
take you, my darling, it ought to do the 
business ! By Jove, I have a great mind 
to try!" 

'^But," said Bluebell, reverting to her 
own immediate anxiety, "I must tell 
them at home what has become of me. 
Fancy, Harry, what a state they would be 
in, not hearing ! Let me, at any rate, say 
I am married, but cannot tell my name 
for a few weeks." 

" Well, mind you don't say more," very 
gloomily. ^^I dare say there will be no 
end of a row, and they will be sending 
people to try and trace us. Impossible for 
a month, though," he reflected. 

^^ And, Harry, did you write to Captain 
Davidson?" 

He shook his head. 

" Oh, do, pray, or let me !" 
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^^Now, my dear Bluebell, haven't we 
just agreed the fewer people who know it 
the better? You say you left a letter 
telling him you were to be married, and it 
is no further business of his. Besides, he 
is a suspicious old nuisance, and would 
very likely come boring down here ; and 
then I should be sure to quarrel with him. 
Come along, put on your hat, and let us 
go out." 

" I must re-write my letter,'' said she. 
It was much shorter than the other one, 
and a sober look had dawned on her fair 
face when it was finished. 

More than once she resumed the subject, 
but never got any satisfaction from Button. 
^^What did she want more? Could any- 
thing be jollier than the life they were 
leading, with no one to bother them? 
Every one was alone in the honeymoon ; 
and, once their marriage was confessed, it 
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would be the beginning of ceaseless annoy- 
ance, disagreeable advice from relations, 
shindies without end." 

Harry was still in the seventh heaven — 
more ardently in love with his wife than 
ever; and this sweet little quiet home, 
with ^Hhe mystery and romance of it," he 
was unwilling to tear himself from. To 
Bluebell it bore a different aspect. Mar- 
riage had deprived her of all her friends, 
and raised a barrier between the present 
and the past. There had been no time to 
grow to Harry, and he demanded so 
much. She was never alone, never free 
from this all-pervading passionate love 
that she felt quite powerless to equal. 
Sometimes Bluebell marvelled he did not 
perceive this, though nothing she dreaded 
more, for, since the discovery of how 
much he had risked for her, she was 
always blaming herself for not feeling the 
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exclusive devotion that could alone recom- 
pense him. 

To be suddenly deprived of all occupa- 
tion, and sent to some unfamiliar place 
to be absolutely happy for a month, is 
an ordeal custom imposes on most newly- 
wedded pairs ; but a runaway match has 
severer conditions still, since no letters 
of affectionate interest can be expected 
from Mends, and the bride has not even 
a trousseau to fall back upon. 

One morning, after they had been 
married three weeks, a batch of letters 
was forwarded to Dutton by his agent, 
to whom he had only lately given his 
address. One was from Lord Bromley, 
and had lain there some time. On coming 
in from a walk that same afternoon, 
they found cards on the table. 

" Just impertinent curiosity," grdwled 
Harry. 
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"Why?" cried Bluebell. "For my 
part, I think it is rather fun to have a 
visitor. Dear me, though, / have no 
cards ; " — and she coloured deeply as she 
remembered that her marriage was still 
tmacknowledged, even on pasteboard. 

" Bluebell," cried Harry, impulsively, 
" I '11 go to-morrow and make it all right 
with my uncle at once." 

" Oh, I ivish you would," with deep 
energy. 

"And you don't mind being left?" he 
asked, tenderly. 

" Oh, anything to have the secret at 
an end ! " 

" Bluebell, for goodness' sake don't ex- 
pect too much ! What if my uncle dis- 
inherited me ? It is not at all unlikely." 

"Ah, Harry," said Bluebell, softly, 
" ths^t comes of marrying me. Why did 
you not think of it first ? I should be 
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no worse off," continued she, musingly; 
"I could give music lessons. It^s hard 
on you, of course ; but, Harry, do, pray, 
whatever are the consequences, tell him." 

"But you don't realize the consequences. 
I should be obliged to go to sea, leave 
you alone, and have scarcely any money 
to send you. But if he took it pleasantly, 
he could make it worth my while to leave 
the navy, which he has always wished 
me to do, or let us have sujBScient coin 
for you to come out to any port I am 
stationed at. As long as it was only 
myself, I didn't care so much; yet 
Bromley Towers is worth saving, if pos- 
sible." A pause. "But I can't think 
what you will do while I am away." 

" Shall I cultivate our visitors, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stevens ? " 

" Not for the world ; we must let them 
slide quietly, and then people will begin 
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to understand we don't wish to be called 
on." 

" I daresay you are right ; this house 
must be an oubliette till your awful uncle 
is confessed to." Bluebell spoke with 
some asperity; the concealment had be- 
come so unbearable. What would the 
Rollestons think if her mother imparted 
to them her improbable story of being 
married to a man who could not acknow- 
ledge her? And that dear old captain 
would most likely imagine the worst with- 
out her being able to undeceive him. But 
Harry was deep in Bradshaw^ and unob- 
servant. 

"I shall sleep in London, I think, and 
go down next morning. Let me see, I 
shan't be able to get away till after the 
new year. Lord Bromley has the usual 
family gathering on for Christmas." 

" Won't the time of your return some- 
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what depend on the way your commu- 
nication is received?" asked Bluebell^ 
demurely. 

^^Well, rather/' laughing. ^^It won't 
do to bring it in head and shoulders. I 
must stay a little while first and watch 
my opportunity." 

Bluebell walked with him to the station 
next day. It was freezing hard — a bright, 
bracing morning ; and when he had taken 
his place, and the train had whistled offy 
she was shocked to find how her spirits 
rose. Of course, she told herself it was 
because there would soon be no occasion 
for concealment ; but there was a sensation 
of present relief not quite to be accounted 
for by that. 

Young people care quite as much as 
their elders for occasional solitude — more, 

v. 

perhaps, for they have generally brighter 
thoughts to fill it. Bluebell, from the 
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reasons before mentioned, in her anxious 
<jompliance with his every whim, had 
become quite a slave to Harry, and a 
little breathing-time was far from un- 
welcome. After all, she had a good deal 
exaggerated his sacrifice, which was made 
entirely to please himself ! 

Leaving the road, Bluebell struck a 
path across some fields leading to the 
river, and amused herself throwing 
sticks for Archie to fetch off its half-frozen 
surface — a diversion which soon palled on 
the Skye, who was not fond of water ; so 
Bluebell wandered on, soliloquizing, as usual. 
Suppose this uncle, who loomed in her 
imagination like some dread Genie in his 
disposition over their fate, should receive 
the intelligence by cutting off the supplies 
and hurling maledictions at Harry's head, 
what on earth would they do ? She had 
always been very fond of acting, — indeed, 
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had been quite an authority in drawing- 
room theatricals and charades at "The 
Maples," and with her magnificent powerful 
voice, what a pity she could not go on the 
stage ! She had read in novels of girls 
offering themselves to a manager and real- 
izing fabulous sums, and eighteen pounds a 
year seemed to be her nett value in the 
governess market. Then Harry might go- 
to sea for a year or two, — they were both 
so young, — and by that time things might 
look brighter, or the Genie relent. 

She and Archie had a good time that 
bright winter day, and tired themselves^ 
out completely. He could pass from the 
immediate enjoyment of a meal to a snooze 
on the rug before the fire; but after 
Bluebell had had some tea, there remained 
many hours at her disposal before bed- 
time. She would like to have written a 
long letter to her mother ; but if it must 



be worded so guardedly, -where was the 
good ? So she fled to her unfailing fiiend, 
the piano, and interpreted Schumann and 
Beethoven to a late hour, while the 
carpenter and his wife, listening in the 
kitchen, " wished that the lady would play 
something with a bit of tune in it, and not 
be always practising them exercises." 




CHAPTER IV. 

BROMLEY TOWERS. 

Had you ever a cousin, Tom ? 

And did that cousin happen to sing 7 
Sisters we have by the dozen, 

But a cousin 's a different thing. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Harry had stayed the night in London, 
and rather wished, for the present, it might 
be inferred that he had been there all the 
time. It was some distance from Bromley 
Towers, and quite dusk as he drove 
through the park. Snow was on the 
ground, and still falling slowly ; the two 
roaring fires in the hall, as the doors were 
thrown open, flung a red light on the 
holly berries and gigantic bunch of 
mistletoe suspended from the chandelier, 
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and flickered on dark oil paintings let into 
the panels. The footmen were unfamiliar, 
but the old butler beamed on the young 
heir he had known from a boy. 

Harry shook him heartily by the hand, 
and asked a dozen questions in a breath. 
There was a sprinkling of visitors abeady 
in the house, so, shirking the reception- 
rooms, he made straight for a private 
passage, where, in a certain study, he 
knew he should find his uncle. 

Lord Bromley seldom had his largo 
house empty, and there were ample means 
of entertainment for guests; but, like a 
good general, he had a secure retreat from 
the perils of boredom in a sacred suite of 
rooms, to which no one but his nephew had 
access. To Harry himself this particular 
study was invested with a certain amount 
of solemnity, he had been summoned there 
on so many notable occasions, — once to 
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be sentenced to a thrashing from a male- 
volent tutor who had reported him ; after- 
wards, before going to school, to receive 
good advice, not unsweetened by a tip. 
Cheques had been dealt out there, and his 
uncle's views for his future guidance in- 
culcated on him. Dutton entered now 
with somewhat of the feelings of a truant 
schoolboy, for had he not been on shore a 
month without coming near the place or 
even writing ? 

He murmured something about London 
and business, which the old peer received 
with the merest elevation of eyebrows, and 
was evidently not going to be unpleasant 
about it. He knew his nephew was just oflT 
a voyage and in possession of a handsome 
cheque, and was not ill pleased that he 
should have had his fling, and have done 
with it before coming down. 

Besides, if some j)lans of his sue- 
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ceeded, he would soon have to range 
himself. 

Finding it was all right, and Lord 
Bromley disposed to be sociable, Harry- 
made himself as entertaining as possible, 
and was communicatiye enough about 
everything but the proceedings of the last 
few weeks. 

" I think you know most of the people 
in the house," said his uncle, as Dutton 
was retiring to dress, ^^ except, perhaps, 
one or two men. Lady Calvert has brought 
her daughter here. She was not out, you 
know, when you last went to sea." 

"I remember her, though ; projecting 
teeth and — " 

" She will probably drop into all that 
Dumford property now Lionel is dead." 

When he came down to dinner, Lord 
Bromley introduced him very particularly^ 
to the few strangers present, who all 
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thought how fond his uncle seemed of 
him, and that he would surely be the heir. 

Button, like most careless dressing men, 
looked best in the regulation simplicity of 
evening clothes, in which the despotism of 
fashion curbs all vagaries of fancy. More 
than one feminine critic smiled involuntary 
approval of the handsome young sailor, 
whose easy, slightly unconventional 
manner, though singular, was not un- 
attractive. 

He had been told off to take Lady 
Oeraldine Vane in to dinner, and went 
to renew acquaintance with her at once. 
She was dressed in a cloud of blue tulle, 
and wore a heavy white wreath on her 
hair, which was very light. Complexion 
she had none. She was pale without being 
fair. Her features were irregular, lips 
thin, with projecting teeth, and eyebrows 
-scarcely apparent at all. Yet these defects 
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were partly redeemed by one sole attrac- 
tion, a pair of large, light eyes, with a great 
deal of heart in them. They could glisten 
with affection and brighten with interest,, 
and were the faithful mirrors of a modest, 
sensitive, and naturally amiable disposi- 
tion. But Harry thought her, dress and 
all, the most colourless object, and longed 
to offer even a damask rose to break the- 
cold, sickly effect. 

There was another young lady present, 
of a very different type to Lady Geraldine^ 
— ^not exactly pretty, but evidently aiming 
at being chic. Her dress was of the latest 
fashion, and in a slightly audacious style^ 
likewise the arrangement of her hair. She 
had a pretty, neat figure, and a way of 

seeing everything through half-shut eyes. 

^^^ • 

This was Harry's cousin Kate. 

« 

Perhaps it would be too much to say he 
was very fond of this young damsel ; but^ 
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at any rate, he was delighted to find her 
there. " She is such a jolly girl in a 
house ! " he said to himself. 

Kate, then a finished coquette of ten, 
used to try her hand at flirting with the 
big schoolboy; and when she had him in 
a state of helpless adoration, and all his 
pocket-money was gone in presents to her, 
would turn him off in favour of his par- 
ticular friend, who was spending the holi- 
days at Bromley Towers. The two boys 
blacked each other's eyes in consequence ; 
but the capricious fair only remarked that 
^^ they had made such Mghts of them- 
selves, the sooner they went back to 
school the better." 

As they grew up the intimacy con- 
tinued. Kate would make use of him as 
an escort, and allow him to kiss her as a 
cousin. She also confided to him her 
love affairs, which at first made him very 
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angry, but afterwards he sometimes sus- 
pected their veracity. 

Harry could not help watching her at 
dinner. He saw the amused face of her 
neighbour, Colonel Dashwood, and some- 
times caught her lively repartees. 

Lady Geraldine was rather tame, and 
not even pretty; it was up-hill work 
talking to her, and he was just in the 
humour for a chaffing match with cousin 
Kate. After dinner it was just the same : 
she was surrounded by men, and Lady 
Geraldine, the only other girl, sat apart, 
with rather a plaintive, neglected look. 

" Why can't she talk to some of those 
old women ? '^ thought Harry. But he felt 
bound to try and amuse her, and, after a 
little desultory conversation, ingeniously 
evaded the necessity of boring himself 
further by asking her to sing. She com- 
plied very amiably, and, as he stationed 
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himself near to turn over, saw it was 
one of Bluebell's songs. Lady Geraldine 
had been well taught, and sang accu- 
rately ; but, oh ! the contrast of the thin, 
piping voice and expressionless delivery 
to the rich tones and almost dramatic 
fervour with which Bluebell poured forth 
her "native wood-notes wild"! Then 
Kate came to the front, followed by a 
devoted cavalier, who took her gloves and 
fan, and was forthwith despatched in 
search of a very particular manuscript 
book somewhere in the hall. 

En attendant she rattled off a sparkling 
French cliansonnette with such elan that 
every man in the room, musical or other- 
wise, was soon round the piano. Her 
voice was harsh and wiry; but there was 

r 

an oddity and originality in her style, 
while she pronounced the words with a 
vehement clearness, that drove their mean- 
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ing home to the dullest ear. Mr. Hornby 
returned with the manuscript book, fastened 
by a patent lock, and ornamented with an 
elaborate monogram. 

"I never keep any songs that other 
people have, so I am obliged to guard my 
sp^cialites under lock and key," — and she 
held out her arm to Colonel Dashwood to 
unclasp a bracelet, the medallion of which 
opened on touching a spring, and disclosed 
a gold key. 

Colonel Dashwood retained the wrist 
while pretending to examine this miracle, 
and Kate shot one of- her dangerous 
glances out of half-closed eyes. 

A personal assault upon Dashwood would 
have been consonant to Harry^s feelings at 
the moment. He was not yet quite proof 
against twinges of jealousy about cousin 
Kate, who was now turning over the 
leaves of her book with an unconscious air. 
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'^ This song Mr. Forsyth brought me 
from Mexico. Such crabbed copying, only 
an expert could read it; so I merely 
scribbled down the words, and made him 
sing the air till I had caught it. That 
Charley Dacre got from a boatman at 
Venice ; and this little Troubadour thing " 
(sentimentally) " was composed by a friend 
of mine, who has promised never to let 
any one possess it but myself." 

"I hope you bought up the whole 
edition," put in Harry. 

^^ And here — even you, you dear, 
unmusical boy, are represented. Do you 
remember it, Harry?" (playing a few 
bars). " The air you were always whist- 
ling, and said the sailors sang at watch." 

" Yes, that was it," said he, with 
brightening eyes. "How could you re- 
collect?" 

"Well, when you went to sea I got 
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somewhat plaintive and dull ; used to hum 
it about the house, and set down the 
notes." 

" But these are not the right words." 
" Oh, no," said Kate, casting down her 
.eyes with modest candour ; " they are 
my own." 

Now Harry at the same moment felt 
almost certain he had seen the lines some- 
where before; and, being rather apt to 
^tick to a point, turned it over in his 
mind, while his cousin poured forth a 
:flood of song like a skylark soaring. 
Ere she desisted, Button had left the 
Toom, and discovered the words in an old 
Annual on a top shelf in the library. 





CHAPTER V. 

THE SPRING WOODS. 

But, Tom, you '11 soon find, for I happen to know,. 

That such walks often lead into straying ; 
And the voices of cousins are sometimes so low, 

Heaven only knows what you '11 be saying. 
And long ere the walk is half over those strings 

Of your heart are all put into play 
By the voice of those fair demi-sisterly things. 

In not quite the most brotherly way. 

Hon. Mbs. Norton. 

More snow fell that night, and Lord 
Bromley's gardeners were sweeping the 
walks from an early hour next morning. 
Robins lingered about with bright eyes, 
soliciting crumbs, and shaking off showers 
of snow as they flew from yew-hedge to 
holly-bush. Breakfast was over at " The 
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Towers," except for a few late individuals ; 
and Harry Dutton, in a pair of long boots, 
and, I am afraid, a pipe in his mouth, 
was taking a quarter-deck walk in front 
of the ball-room windows. He was think- 
ing pretty hard, and the subject was 
evidently not pleasing, as it was with a 
sensation of relief he observed a deft figure 
crossing the ball-room, in a fur-trimmed 
cloth costume, remarkably well kilted up 
over a resolute-looking pair of small boots. 
She signed to him to open the windows 
and let her out. Harry made a feint of 
emptying his pipe, but received gracious 
permission to ^^ puff away." 

" That killing get-up can't be for me," ' 
thought he. ^^I'U give her the tip she 
wants." 

^^A certain good-looking Colonel of 
Hussars has gone to play a match at 
billiards till luncheon." 
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"Why that blunt and abrupt observa- 
tion, d propos to nothing ? " 

" You must excuse my sea manners. I 
should have used more circumlocution, 
but they don't put much polish on us on 
board." 

"No, they don't, and you boast of it,, 
hence that phrase. You never hear a 
soldier apologizing for his ^army man- 
ners ! 

" Speaks well for their modesty ! Welly 
Kate, where are you bound for? You 
are not rigged up in that way merely to- 
coast about here." 

" I meant to walk round the spring 
woods." 

" And as Dashwood has sloped perhaps- 
I may sail in consort. The walks won't 
be swept, of course, and that dainty scarlet 
petticoat will look like an old hunting- 
coat." 
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But a gardener asserting that the men 
had been at work since daylight, the 
cousins departed on their ramble. 

A gravel-walk a mile round encircled 
the inner ring of a wood left wild, except 
where rides were cut, showing vistas into 
the park beyond. Here and there it was 
cleared into a rosary, with a summer-house, 
a Dutch garden with a fountain, a glade 
with a fish-pond, &c. The trees were 
magnificent, and many a foreign specimen 
was represented, while the shimmering 
tints of grey - green, from their great 
variety, were of shades innumerable. Some- 
times the bordering turf became wider, 
and flowering shrubs grew each side of 
the walk, — an intoxicating spot in spring, 
when the wild flowers carpeted the woods, 
and the bird artistes^ returned from star- 
ring in other lands, re-commenced their 
" popular concerts." 
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Even now, in winter dress, its attractions 
were but changed. The lichen-covered 
kings of the forest revealed their bold 
limbs undisguised by foliage, the feathery 
birch showed its delicate tracery against 
the clear wintry sky, and Button sighed 
as he gazed on this fair demesne, and 
thought how hard it would be to give 
it up. 

Kate's thoughts had apparently wan- 
dered in the same direction, for she said 
abruptly, — ^'What a happy fellow you 
are, Harry, to be heir to all this!" But 
she was thinking more of the first-rate 
style in which it was kept up, and the 
magnificent, comfortable house, thai! of 
its picturesque features. 

'^There's many a slip," said Harry, 
moodily, between the whiffs of his pipe. 
^^ We all know Uncle Bromley, Kate." 
" Do you know," said she, mysteriously, 
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^^I hear he actually keeps his eye, so to 
speak, on that grand-daughter in Canada. 
The agent who pays the annuity reports to 
him." 

" The deuce ! — you make me quite hot, 
Kate. Are you inventing just out of 
chaflF?" 

^^No, honour bright. Mamma was 
talking about it; and it seems he heard 
rather an unpleasant rumour the other 
day." 

"Come, that's better. What has the 
young woman been a-doing of?" 

"Run away, or something. I over- 
heard mamma telling old Lady Calvert ; but 
they nodded and winked and interjected 
so I couldn't clearly make it out. I wai^ 
writing a letter at the davenport, and in 
the glass opposite observed them. I don't 
generally burden my mind much with the 
• conversation of my elders, but something 
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in the alertness of their attitudes and 
flutter of their caps made me contem- 
platively bite my pen and — attend. A 
breach of confidence on the maternal side, 
I should surmise, for she declined satis- 
fying my laudable curiosity when I pumped 
her afterwards, and seemed alarmed at my 
having heard anything." 

" I had no idea," exclaimed Harry,. 
" that he took the slightest interest in that 
girl; and, hang it all, Kate, she is the 
rightful heir. Perhaps he looks on her 
as a second string in case I don't carry 
out all his arbitrary wishes." 

"Yes, I shouldn't recommend your 
running counter to him gratuitously. To 
tell you the truth, I thought you rather 
a lunatic keeping away so long after 
coming on shore," — and Kate gazed search- 
ingly into Harry's face, who blushed, and 
then frowned under the scrutiny. 
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"Ah!" murmured the fair inquisitor, 
"then there was something — a woman in 
the case, of course : there always is." 

"I tell you what," cried Button, re- 
covering himself, " if you begin supposing 
improbabilities about me, I'll turn- de- 
tective on you and Dashwood." 

" Sea manners again ! and when I was 
so kind — ^putting you on your guard. But, 
never mind, Harry, though I think 
what I please, I shan't peach if yoto 

"Let us seal the treaty,'' passing an 
arm round her waist. " Give me a kiss, 
Kate — ^you haven't yet." 

"Anything in reason, which sealing 
treaties in a vista opposite Uncle Bromley's 
study windows is no^." 

A few paces rectified that objection; but 
Button relapsed into a brown study, and 
Kate fell to thinking of Colonel Bash- 
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wood; and so they wandered on till the 
girl spoke again. 

" What port have you left your heart 
in, Harry?" 

^^My dear, I have none. I left it in 
your charge when I went to sea, and have 
never asked for it back again." 

^' I expect I shall have to return it now, 
as I think my uncle has some views as to 
its disposal, and may inquire for it." 

^^ He always has chimeras of that sort. 
I say, Kate, how perilously plain Geraldine 
has grown up." 

' ^ You discern the finger of Fate there. 
She has, indeed. I wonder she is not 
ashamed of herself." 

"Speak not thus harshly of a misfortune/' 

"It's just as much a fault. Do you 
think Pd submit to be plain? Never. 
'Oive me only one good feature, I 'd pose 
up to it, and make it beautify the rest. 
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Large goggle eyes like hers might be 
thrown up with a heavenly expression — 
so — (but I am afraid mine are rather 
earthly). A bad figure even could be 
rectified. She need not indulge much in 
the poetry of motion, / am not pretty, 
but I dare say you never found it out.. 
No, you haven't, so you needn't assume 
that look of regretful dissent; and I re- 
peat, that any girl so spiritless as to give^ 
in to being ugly deserves to be left out in 
the cold." 

"That, my dear, you can never be. 
You carry brimstone enough to set every 
one in flames about you. But to return to 
our — sheep. Don't say, Kate, I am ex- 
pected to range alongside such a figure- 
head as that ! " 

" She will have a very valuable con- 
signment of — timber, however, when she 
comes into Forest Hill." 
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"Which adjoins 'The Towers!' The 
Avuncular will be death on it ! What an 
unfortunate idea to take up ! '' 

" Can't you do it ? " asked the girl, 
looking askance. 

" I don't want to oflFend his Lordship. 
I'd ride for a fall. Any chance of a 
refusal, Kate ? " 

" That wouldn't satisfy him. He thinks 
a man ought never to be beat ; and that 

' It isn't so much the gallant who woes 
As the gallant's way of wooing.' 

But I do hope, Harry, you won't have to 
marry Greraldine. Fancy her mistress of 
^ The Towers ! ' — no go ! — no fun ! and 
she would collect the stupidest people in 
the county." 

^^ What a brilliant little chatelaine some 
one else would make ! " quoth wicked 
Harry. 

A glance — one of Kate's own — ^which 
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few men could stand and feel perfectly 
cool. With all her flirtations, — and at 
present she was most in love with Colonel 
Dashwood, — she never forgot that if 
bereaved of their uncle by an opportune 
fit of the gout, few better matches could 
fall in her way than cousin Harry ; so that 
a little quiet love-making with him was 
a useful investment in view of such a 
contingency ; though, of course, she could 
not wait, if this dear uncle, as, indeed, 
was sadly probable, lived on indefinitely 
with Harry's future still unassured. 

Button blushed a little under Kate's 
gaze, which affixed a serious meaning 
to his insincere words; but his eyes 
returned the challenge in hers, though the 
girl saw in an instant that the expression . 
was not spontaneous, and Harry felt 
equally sure that the passion latent in his 
cousin's was more for " The Towers '^ 
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than himself; and then he laughed in- 
wardly as he thought how different it 
would be if she knew he was married. 

Several days passed, and the object 
of Harry's visit was still unfulfilled. 
Indeed, a good opportunity for the dis- 
closure seemed more remote than ever. 
Kate monopolized all the men in the 
house, and, being at home, Dutton, in 
common decency, could not suffer Lady 
Geraldine to be neglected. There were 
only those two girls staying at ^^The 
Towers." Others sometimes came to 
dinner with their parents, and an im- 
promptu dance was often got up. Ge- 
raldine had begun to listen for Harry's 
step, seat herself near a vacant chair, and 
thrill with delight when he took it. No 
man dislikes such unconscious flattery, 
and Dutton, ill at ease in mind, felt 
himself soothed by her kindness. 
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On these occasions, Lord Bromley ap- 
peared bland and agreeable, Lady Calvert 
voluble and unobserving, and there was 
a sense of hien-Hre over every one, Kate, 
perhaps, excepted. 

Dutton had received one letter from his 
wife. He had had a five-mile walk to get 
it from the post town he had bidden her 
address to, and opened it with a strange 
mixture of curiosity and yearning. It 
was a very bright letter, made no com- 
plaints of loneliness, and was rather 
divertingly written, considering the limited 
topics at her command; and yet Harry 
crunched it up in his hand with a sen- 
sation of half anger and whole disappoint- 
mient. It was their first separation, — ^they 
had not been married seven weeks, — and 
there was scarcely an expression of affec- 
tion in it ! 

He felt like a schoolboy who has 
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coveted and caught some pretty wild 
animal for a pet, yet cannot succeed in 
making it fond of him. 

He laughed rather bitterly as he re- 
traced his steps. It was scarcely worth 
the cold, companionless walk, or the pains 
he had taken to evade the rest. 

Why should he risk ofltending his uncle 
to please her ? If that, indeed, were all, 
he did not know that he should. But new 
considerations came in. We were on the 
eve of drifting into the Crimean War; 
the papers were getting more and more 
threatening ; and, in the event of hostilities 
being declared, he had applied for a ship 
on active service. 

Could he, then, when he might never 
return, leave Bluebell with their marriage 
unacknowledged ? '' Though," thought 
he, in his moody reverie, " if that were all 
right, I don't believe she would care a 
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pin if / were knocked over by a round 
43hot." 

Some curiosity and a good deal of chaff 
greeted Button on his return; but Kate 
' did not fail to remark how little he 
entered into, and how quickly turned it 
off. That cousin Harry had some mystery 
of his own, the astute damsel was pretty 
well convinced, though to the rest he 
xtppeared light-hearted and hilarious, and 
enjoying to the full his enviable position* 

"What a lucky young fellow that is!" 
had been remarked at different times by 
nearly every guest in the house. And the 
days slipped by, Harry very much " made 
of" by Lady Calvert, while Lady Geral- 
dine's preference was of an unobtrusive 
and reticent nature — impalpable, yet grate- 
ful to the senses as the fragrance of an 
invisible, leaf-hidden violet. 

And Bluebell, all alone in her retreat, 
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and each day passing without tidings^ 
began to think she had over-estimated 
Harry's once troublesome adoration, and 
almost to doubt if he would ever return. 

In truth, he was ashamed to write. The 
longer the confession was deferred, the 
harder it became ; and he had now assigned 
himself a date. On receiving sailing- 
orders to the Baltic, he would tell all, and 
make it, perhaps, a last request to his- 
uncle to acknowledge his wife. In the 
mean time why plague himself about it ? 
Things must take their course. 

They were sitting one day in a pretty 
breakfast-room, Kate rather angry with 
her Colonel, who lingered on, always, 
apparently at boiling point, yet never so 
far bubbling over as to commit himself ins 
words. Harry, too, was looking actually 
interested in Geraldine, whose large, honest 
eyes were beaming with a sort of tender 
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happiness. Lord Bromley was not in the 
room. Gearly he must be detached. 

"Doesn't this dear old room remind 
you. of childish days?" cries the artless 
damsel. " It used always to be summer 
or Christmas then; and we had tea here 
in such beautiful china, so different from 
the horrid school-room crockery." 

"And sometimes we were so long over 
it, they couldn't ' clear away before the 
company passed through to dinner, and 
we got under the table to watch them," 
«aid Harry. 

" And we used to put out the little sofas 
and jump over them. King Charles's 
beauties looking down on us from the wall 
&o grand and gracious. And there was 
always mignonette and nemophila in 
window-boxes, so sweet in the evening 
air! And the honey! Oh, Harry, do 
you remember the honey?" 
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Her reminiscences succeeded in break- 
ing up the tSte-d-tSte^ and, lo ! the wicked 
little dominant spirit who pulled the wires 
had indirectly influenced every one in the 
room. Harry, mesmerized by eye artillery, 
had dropped into confidential converse 
with Kate; Geraldine was suffering a 
serrement de cceur at being so lightly left } 
and the Colonel, his occupation gone, was 
reduced to twisting those tried jfriends in 
perplexity — ^his pendulous whiskers and 
moustache. 

." How silly a hairy man looks drinking 
tea," Kate had whispered ; " like a thirsty 
rat dipping its whiskers and tail in ! " 

A rather pleased expression J)ervaded 
Harry's countenance, which was as smooth 
as a billiard-ball. His cousin soon had 
him beautifully in hand, and then extorted 
a promise to do the thing he hated mosty 
i. 6., to escort her out himting the follow- 
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ing Friday. She hadn't the smallest in- 
tention of remaining with him after they 
found. Then she would ride with her 
Colonel, who acquitted himself more credit- 
ably in a hunting-field ; but, as she was 
not allowed to start with him alone, it 
was necessary to impress Harry into her 
service. 

" That 's all settled," cried she, rising. 
" Eemember, honour bright ! And now 
go and talk to dear Geraldine, who looks 
as if she were going to cry." For Kate 
had heard Lord Bromley's step in the 
passage. He came in with Mr. Hobart, 
who had just returned from London. 
" Have you heard the news ? " said the 
latter; ^^war is declared; the army, 
Guards and all, are ordered to the East, 
and the fleet is to go to the Baltic." 

How these few words went straight to 
their mark, contrasting with the frivolities 
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that had amused them all day ! It had 
come at last. Chances of distinction, 
redemption from stagnation, the much- 
coveted active service. They were all 
brave men in that house — soldiers or 
sailors, most of them ; but the ^' bitter 
sweet first shock " and rush of new ideas 
kept them, at first, rather pale and silent. 

After dinner though, when the wine had 
circulated and the first strangeness worn 
oflf, chaff and jest flew lightly about, for 
a general excitement pervaded the whole 
party. 

" Shall you order those new clothes 
now, Dashwood, you had so many pat- 
terns for this morning ? " 

" No ! they would be out of fashion, 
perhaps, when we return. I was just 
going to order a new tunic, too! That 
sinftJ extravagance may be cut off." 

Harry, who, perhaps, had most cause 
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for anxious thoughts, was foremost in the 
fiin. If his spirits were forced, that was 
his own affair ; and, to avoid Kate's over- 
keen eyes, he (the last thing he ought 
to have done) devoted himself the whole 
evening to the more restful society of 
Geraldine. 

Pre-occupied as he was, he began to be 
sensible of a change in her manner — she 
seemed struggling with some indefinable 
agitation; her voice shook, and sounded 
strange when she spoke. 

And when he laughingly hoped '' he 
should be covered with medals next time 
they met," uncoquettish Lady Geraldine 
looked a moment in his face with a glance 
he could not misunderstand, while a large, 
unavoidable tear fell on her hand. To 
<5apture and press it tenderly was but 
obeying a remorseful impulse. Geraldine 
immediately became composed, and her 
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sensitive fece brightened. The embar- 
rassment that had left her seemed to have 
passed into Harry, who felt the greatest 
relief when a flutter of skirts and general 
rising betokened that the ladies were about 
to retire. 

But the little incident had forced reso- 
lution on Button's vacillating mind. 
*^ That settles it," he soliloquized. " She 
is far too nice to be deceived. I know 
Kate won't let me off to-morrow, but I 
will have it out with my uncle directly 
I come back, and go to London by 
the 8-30." 





CHAPTER VI. 

LORD BROMLEY INTERVIEWS DUTTON. 

Ere long a challenge and a cheer 

Came floating down the wind ; 
Twas Mermaid's note, and the huntsman's voice : 

We knew it was a find. 
The dull air woke as from a trance 

As sixty hounds joined chorus ; 
And away we went, with a stout dog fox 

Not a furlong's length before us. 

Lawkence. 

Nearly every one was going by a late 
train the following day, intending to hunt 
in the morning; for it was a favourite 
meet in some of the best country of 
shire. Kate was the only fair eques- 
trian, and Harry was to escort her. 

There was one old hunter in the 
stables who loyally carried the youngs 
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man without taking advantage of his mal- 
adroitness. Kate always insisted, when 
he accompanied her, on his being com- 
mitted — I may say to the care of this 
faithful equine, who knew its business far 
better than its rider, and, if it did not lead 
him to glory, at least avoided disgrace. 

Whatever she might have felt about the 
approaching departure of Colonel Dash- 
wood certainly did not appear, for Kate 
was in glorious spirits, — ^her pretty figure, 
always well on horseback, set off still 
more by the elastic action of her beautiful 
.dark chestnut. 

Where is the thorough-bred without 
" opinions " ? — and when of that excitable 
colour, you may generally reckon on a 
handful ! ^^ Childe Harold '^ was vexed at 
galloping on a different strip of turf to his 
jcompanions, and delivered himself of seven 
buck-jumps successively. Kate, quite at 
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their fences, still less did she want assist- 
ance at any practicable leap. " Childe 
Harold," too, was indifferent to a lead; 
so, beholden to none, she rode her own 
line, and, with her merry smile and gay 
tongue, with the whole field, from the 
gallant master to the hard-riding farmer, 
there were few greater favourites than 
Harry's cousin Kate. 

The universal theme at the cover-side 
was, of course, the declaration of war; 
but even that absorbing subject sunk to 
silence as the first low whimper, taken up 
more confidently by hound after hound, 
proclaimed that poor Reynard was being 
hustled through the underwood* ^ 

A relieved smile played over the features 
of the owner of the cover, and "Always 
a fox in Beechwood" came approvingly 
from the master's lips as he crashed out of 
the spinny. Kate's gauntleted hand was 
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held up wamingly, for the " Childe" was 
apt to let out one hind leg in excitement. 
Then there was a screech jfrom an urchin 
in a tree, and they were away with a 
straight running fox pointing to Redbank 
Bushes, eight miles off as the crow 
flies. 

Not much of the run was Harry Dutton 
destined to see that day ; * his presumed 
mission was to stick on and follow Kate, 
who thought no more about him once they 
were away, ^e had flopped over the first 
fence without a mistake ; but coming on 
a bit of road the old horse faltered, a few 
yards, more he was dead lame. Harry 
jumped off, and found a shoe gone. Dash- 
wood had a spare one, he remembered, 
and there was a blacksmith not half a 
mile distant. He looked rgund — no sign 
of him, of course ; he was sailing away with 
a good start, fields ahead, in that contented 
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ecstasy that stops not for friend or foe. 
There was nothing for it but to plod on to 
the forge, trusting to nick in later in the 
day. As the shoe had to be made, delay 
was inevitable. Dutton lit a cigar to 
while away the term of durance, and Was 
disconsolately looking out at the door of 
the smithy, when he observed one of the 
Bromley grooms trotting smartly down 
the road. 

He hailed the man, who touched his hat 
with alacrity. " I was riding to find you, 
sir ; his Lordship has sent your letters." 

The train was late, and the post had 
not arrived before they had been obliged 
to start that morning. He tore open a 
large blue oflficial envelope, ^^ On Her 
Majesty's Service," and read his appoint- 
ment to H.M.S. " Druid," one of the Baltic 
fleet. 

Harry stood intent a minute, with com- 
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pressed lips, then signed to the groom to 
give him his horse. 

" I have got letters for Colonel Dash- 
wood and Mr. Hobart, too, sir." 

"Well, ^Figaro' will be shod in five 
minutes. But you won't catch them this 
side of the Bushes ; they were going 
straight for them half-an-hour ago." 

And he galloped away with his loose 
sailor seat in the direction of " The 
Towers.'' The hour had come. That 
letter was the self-imposed signal for the 
acknowledgment of his marriage, and, 
perhaps, extinction of all hope of in- 
heritance. One watchful figure at the 
library window perceived his red coat 
winding through the trees on his way to 
the stables. Lady Geraldine had caught 
sight of the blue envelope, and, with the 
prescience of love, had divined the whole. 
She had not wandered far from the 
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window that morning, being too restless 
and miserable for anything else. Now, 
as she percceived him, her heart stood 
still. He must be going that very- 
day. 

" Well, she woiJd see him once more, at 
any rate. Adieux must be spoken, and, after 
last night, surely something more, — some- 
thing to dwell on when they were apart." 
The carriage was rolling up to the door 
for the daily drive. Lady Calvert and 
Kate's mother came down well muffled up. 
** Geraldine, my dear, are you not ready ? 
Oh, you had much better come, or you 
will be left alone in the house." 

Geraldine, hitherto all transparent 
candour, shook her head dissentingly. 
Oh, no, thank you; much too cold. I 
am going for a walk presently." 

She forbore to inflame the maternal 
curiosity by mentioning Button's return, 
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and the elder ladies drove off on a shop- 
ping expedition to the market town. 

Harry, in the meanwhile, had entered 
ihe dining-room, and, eliciting from a foot- 
anan that his uncle was in, poured out 
something from a decanter on the side 
table, and, without waiting to refresh 
himself ftirther, went down the passage 
leading to Lord Bromley's sanctum. 

" ' The lion in his den, the Douglas in 
Ids hall,' " muttered he to himself. "I shall 
be a man or a mouse when I come out." 

We need not go through the whole 
interview of the uncle and nephew. The 
latter's appointment was, of course, the 
first subject of discussion ; and never had 
Harry known Lord Bromley show more 
xjordiality and warmth of manner. He 
himself was becoming confused and tongue- 
tied with the importance of the confession 
at hand. 
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^* I think of going to London this after- 
noon," said Dutton, still fencing. ^^ There's 
a few things to arrange, as I am to join 
on Monday." 

Lord Bromley coughed, poked the fire, 
and then observed, — " That brings me to 
a subject I wish to explain to you. I 
have brought you up in the expectation 
of succeeding me at ^ The Towers,' and^ 
naturally, I expect you to make a suitable 
marriage, — as well you may with such 
prospects before you. I have noticed witb 
great pleasure that your inclinations seem 
to have forestalled my wishes. The youngs 
lady, too, does not appear averse. But 
before you go, if you would like to- 
explain yourself to her — in short, bring^ 
it to an engagement, you would have 
my most cordial approbation — in fact, 
I think it 's the best thing you could 
do." 
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Harry grew a shade paler as the oppor- 
tunity he wanted appeared. 

"I am very sorry, sir," said he, 
shortly, ^^but I can never marry Lady 
Geraldine.^' 

" Why the devil not ? " 

" Because," faltered he, ^' I have a 
prior attachment. Indeed, am bound — " 

" Prior attachment ! d — d stuff! " cried 
the angry peer. ^^ Whom have you seen, 
I should like to know, except some gar- 
rison hack at the ports you have stopped 
at ! By , it is not Kate, I hope ? " 

Dutton shook his head. He would have 
been amused at any other moment. 

'^ No, much worse, no doubt. Listen, 
Harry. It is bad enough your having made 
a fool of that very nice girl ; but, if ever 
you wish to be master of this house, the 
sooner you get rid of all disgraceful 
entanglements, the better." 
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Dutton's good angel battled hard with 
the tempter, but the latter held him silent. 

Lord Bromley spoke again, but hi& 
voice, though stern, was broken. 

^^ I disinherited my only son for a 
marriage that displeased me, by which 
you have benefited. He died unreconciled 
to me. You may judge what quarter yoio 
would get in a similar ofience ! " 

The old peer's face had turned to 
granite. A variety of expressions shifted 
across Harry's while his uncle continued, 
— ^^ Yes, you had better go to town, as 
you have raised expectations here you 
seem to have no intention of fulfilling — at 
jpresentj^^ — and he rose fi'om his chair and 
held out his hand to his nephew. ^^ Good- 
bye, Harry. You have something else to 
think of now ; and when you return I hope 
you will have more sense." 

It w^s not manly — ^it was not heroic — 
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but with the wisdom of the children of this 
world, Dutton passed from his uncle's pre- 
sence with his secret still unrevealed. 

The watcher at the library window saw 
another carriage drive round. This time 
it was a double dog-cart, and two or three 
leather portmanteaus were being disposed 
on it at a side-door. 

Already ! Geraldine grew nervous. He 
might come in at any moment, or perhaps 
would not know any of the ladies had 
remained at home. 

" Still, he could 05^," whispered her 
heart. She had not long to remain in 
suspense. Harry came out, jumped into 
the dog-cart, and gathered up the reins ; 
then he looked up and saw Geraldine's 
stricken face. He blushed hotly as he 
took off his hat, and shot one sorrowful 
glance from his eyes ere he drove off, at 
headlong speed, to the station. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HARRY GOES TO THE BALTIC. 

Is this my lord of Leicester's love, 
That he so oft have swore to me ? 

To leave me in this lonely grove, 
Immured in shameful privity ? 

Unknown. 

Bluebell, a lonely little recluse at the 
cottage, seemed to have passed a lifetime 
there, so long were the uneventful days. 
She was not exactly unhappy, being too 
young and healthy to be a prey to low 
spirits. Still, her life could hardly be 
called satii^factory. In the first days of 
their marriage she would exclaim in her 
heart, ^^Oh, to be sometimes alone"; 
then, with the suddenness of a trans- 
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formation-scene, her wish had been but 
too abundantly accomplished. 

It was weeks since she had heard from 
Button, whose first letter had never been 
repeated, and she began to believe that 
the headlong passion that had led him to 
force her, almost against her will, into 
marriage with him was as short-lived as 
it had been quickly kindled. 

She remembered Bertie Du Meresq, who 
had appeared quite as desperate at first, 
and then had quietly transferred his 
affections to Cecil. Like the psalmist, 
she could have ^^ said in her heart, all men 
are liars." 

Harry near — adoring — exigeant, could 
be an evil ; but Harry away, engaged every 
thought; and if thinking of a person is the 
first step to love, he ought to have been 
satisfied with the way Bluebell was em- 
ploying herself. 
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One evening she was sitting in her bed- 
room with the window open. There was 
a light breath of spring in the air though 
the nights were frosty. It was near mid- 
night, and starlight, which has ever attrac- 
tions for the young; later on, a warm 
fireside and creature comforts are more 
congenial. Archie, the dog, with his nose 
on his paws, bore her company ; presently 
he gave a low growl, and pricked his ears 
— a moment after, Bluebell fancied she 
could hear the sound of wheels on the 
frosty ground. It became clearer and 
clearer; presently she could distinguish 
the red lights of a fly, and then she knew 
that Harry was come. 

That his mission had been unsuccessful, 
she read at once in his avoidance of her 
questioning eyes, yet, strange to say, it 
seemed of secondary importance. Dutton 
himself, for the first time, was of all- 
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absorbing interest to Bluebell. His pre- 
sence seemed to break the lethargic spell 
that had bound her, while no small detail 
of appearance and dress escaped her, even 
that his hair was parted differently. 
Dutton, who had dreaded the first meet- 
ing, was relieved by Bluebell's manner, 
and saw at once they were more en 
rappwt. He was only too willing to 
procrastinate bad tidings, so it was not 
till the next day that she realized the 
whole fatal truth. Harry was going to 
the war with their marriage still un- 
acknowledged. 

He related, truthfully enough, his con- 
versation with Lord Bromley. Even then, 
in her deep interest as to its result, 
Bluebell vaguely noticed the curious^ 
coincidence of his uncle also having 
disinherited a son; but, having a more 
dominant idea in her mind, that was left 
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in a vacant corner, to crop up at some 
future time. 

Button was vexed that she could not 
see he had no alternative but silence. 

" It would have been simply giving 
away ^ The Towers ' to have blurted it all 
out then." 

To Bluebell's unsophisticated mind, 
honesty seemed more importunate than 
expediency. 

^' Then, if you do get ^ The Towers ' 
now, it will be on false pretences." 

Harry reddened. He had all along 
been goaded by a vague sense of dis- 
honour. ^^It's useless crying over spilt 
milk," exclaimed he, impatiently. ^^Now 
would have been the very worst time — 
just as he wants me to marry some one 
else. But when I come back — " 

'^ Then he may be dead." 

"By Jove! I think he has quite as 
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good a chance of surviving me- -not a 
shade of odds either way. Look here, 
Bluebell, I will write a letter containing 
a fiill confession, enclose our marriage 
certificate, and seal it with this ring he 
gave me. If anything happens, send it 
to him, and I believe he will take care 
of you, but not while I am alive." 

" Send it to him. at once, Harry." 

^^You used not to be so indifferent to 
poverty. Bluebell. You told me, in the 
steamer, that you had a longing for luxury 
and riches." 

^^ Luxury and riches," echoed Bluebell, 
"seem as improbable as ever. I should 
like to be able to look my friends in the 
face." 

But it was all in vain. Button, though 
remorseful, was obdurate ; there was much 
to arrange, and he had only twenty-four 
hours to remain. Lord Bromley had 
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omitted the accustomed parting cheque, 
which Harry had reckoned on, and money 
was scarce with the two young people. 

^' Will you go back to Canada, Bluebell, 
till the war is over, and I will send you 
all the money I can ?" 

^^What, as Miss Leigh?" 

And he could say no more. The same 
difficulty prevented her writing to the 
Rollestons, or any one else. Long and 
anxiously they talked over their dilemma ; 
Button had only money enough to pay 
his bill at the cottage, and Bluebell was 
resolute to earn something for herself. 

She answered an advertisement in the 
Times he had brought with him, naming, as 
reference, the mother of Evelyn Leighton. 
To her she also wrote, begging that any 
applicant might have the recommendation 
she had received of her from Mrs. RoUeston. 

Button had gone, but expected to be 
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able to return for a day or two before the 
fleet sailed, and Bluebell was left alone 
with her thoughts — too full of horrors for 
solitude to be endurable. Each night she 
dreamed of Harry, dying, and mangled by 
shot or shell, only to renew the vision in 
her waking hours; and, as she pictured 
such a termination to their brief married 
life, a vague tenderness took the place of 
her former apathy. The very weakness 
he had shown in concealing their marriage 
made him more a reality to her by giving 
her an insight into his nature — not an 
endearing trait, perhaps; yet sometimes 
the failing that one tries to counteract 
in the very effort it arouses awakens an 
interest. 

Bluebell felt thankful that her hours at 
the cottage were numbered, for lately she 
had begun to fancy people looked askance 
at her, and the carpenter's wife had 
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developed an inquisitiveness akin to im- 
pertinence. 

Mrs. Leighton sent a very kind answer, 
assuring her of the recommendation as she 
had received it from Mrs. RoUeston. It 
was addressed to ^^Miss Leigh/' and a 
crimson flush rose to her temples at the 
unpleasant smile with which the ^post- 
mistress handed it across the counter. 
Harry, when he wrote, having posted it 
himself, ventured to address his letter to 
^^Mrs. Button"; the only other she had 
received was from her mother, directed, as 
requested, to B. D. This letter had been 
rather distressing — ^filled with vague fears, 
inspired, she was sure, by Miss Opie, and 
conjuring her, with promises of inviolable 
secrecy, to reveal her name. 

The lady whose advertisement she had 
answered, apparently attracted by her 
musical professions, replied immediately, 
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and, the reference to Mrs. Leigliton being- 
satisfactory, she was shortly engaged at 
a fair salary. 

Then Bluebell, writing the account to 
Canada, could not refrain from slipping 
in a private scrap to her mother, on which, 
in the strictest confidence, she acknow- 
ledged her wedded name. This circum- 
stance, however, she did not mention to 
Harry when he returned on two days^ 
leave, knowing he would be sceptical as 
to Mrs. Leigh's power of secrecy. 

Of course he was relieved that she 
had an asylum provided, and equally, 
of course, raged inwardly at his wife's 
having to support herself in her maiden 
name. He was the more remorseful as 
Bluebell made no further allusion to it, 
and seemed more occupied with making 
the most of his last days. 

But he only called himself a confounded 
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rascal, and trusted that things would 
come right in the end. 

Bluebell was to remain one more night 
at the cottage after her husband left. 
Her wardrobe, though slender, was new, 
as it consisted of what Harry had bought 
at Liverpool. None of it was marked, 
as she remembered with satisfaction; so 
there was nothing to betray her but her 
wedding-ring. She removed and sus- 
pended it roimd her neck on a piece 
of ribbon. The miniature of Theodore 
Leigh, which had not been forgotten the 
day she. eloped, was also carefully secreted 
in a trunk. 

The bill was paid, the fly at the door. 
One tender parting only remained ; this 
was with Archie, who had sprung into 
it after her, for he and Bluebell had 
become inseparable. They could scarcely 
drag him away, and she buried her face 
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A minute in his rough coat with almost 
■equal regret. 

" Would you like to keep him, ma'am?" 
;said the carpenter's wife. 

Ml cannot now, but when Mr. Button 
<omes back, and we are settled, will you 
let me have him ? " 

" Ah, well," said the woman, half dis- 
appointed, for she did not care for Archie, 
" ye '11 have forgotten all about it by 
4hen." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

A DISCOVEBY. 

There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

Hemans. 

Bluebell was settled in her new abodey 
about fifteen miles jfrom London; and 
certainly few governesses have the luck 
to drop into a more sunshiny home. Only 
two little girls, pleasantly disposed; no- 
banishment to the school-room. They all 
mingled sociably together after lessons 
were over, — walked, drove in an Irish car^ 
or played croquet and gardened as the 
spring advanced. 
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— - ■ - ■ - - - — 

Mr. Markham was a barrister in London, 
^nd came down to dinner most days — not 
always, though ; a'tid his wife, still a young 
woman, was glad enough to find a com- 
panion in Bluebell. Beauty, too, unless 
it excites jealousy, is agreeable to look 
.at, and she soon became much interested 
in the young Canadian. But after a while 
she was puzzled by her. There was a far- 
oflF, touching look in her eyes that had 
come there since marriage, and she was 
xeserved about herself, though the stiffiiess 
of first acquaintance had long ago given 
way to affectionate intimacy. For a girl 
apparently so fi:ank to be at the same time 
so guarded suggested something to be con- 
cealed. Mrs. Markham, being a womaq, 
could not refrain fi:om speculating about 
it. She had elicited many lively de- 
scriptions of Bluebell's life in Canada, 
and the children were never weary of 
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sleighing and to-boggining stories. But 
these were general subjects; her narratives- 
were never personal ones. 

"By-the-bye,'' observed Mrs. Markham^ 
one day, "how strange it was that poor 
child, Evelyn Leighton, dying just as you 
were going there! Her mother told me 
of it when she enclosed Mrs. Rolleston's 
letter. But you arrived in October, 
I think. Where were you those few 
months ? " 

"I was staying with a friend," replied 
Bluebell ; but her hand shook and she 
became crimson. 

Mrs. Markham did not fail to note thisy 
and suspected that during that friendly 
visit some love passages might have 
arisen. " She seems very sensitive about 
it," thought the kind lady. " I will get her 
to tell me some day. It is such a shame 
ignoring that sort of thing with governesses^ 
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just as if it were a crime ! And if there is 
really anything, he might come and see 
her here sometimes." 

But Bluebell remained nervous and out 
of spirits the rest of that day. 

One morning they were sitting together 
in the pleasant drawing-room ; the chil- 
dren had a holiday, and were playing 
with their dogs out of doors ; Mrs. Mark- 
ham was colouring a design for her flower- 
beds, and lamenting the non-arrival of 
some seeds the postman was to have 
brought. '^ The year is getting on," mur- 
mured the aggrieved lady ; ^' they really 
ought to be sown, and it is such a lovely 
day for gardening." 

" Let me go to Barton and fetch them," 
cried Bluebell, who was always ready for 
a walk. ^'I shall be there and back before 
luncheon." 

" Would you really? " said Mrs. Mark- 
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ham. ^^ But it looks so hot ! Are you 
sure you don't mind ? " And, declaring it 
was the thing of all others she should 
enjoy, Bluebell set off. 

It was one of those glorious, sultry days 
that sometimes occur early in the year, 
when summer seems actually to have 
arrived for the season — a delusion invari- 
ably dispelled by the biting blasts of the 
blackthorn winter. Lovely as it appeared, 
li was a very oppressive day for a long 
walk; the white, glaring road seemed 
endless, and she half repented her offer. 

Bluebell was scarcely so strong as she 
had been, and, having to hurry a good 
deal to be back in time for luncheon, was 
quite pale and exhausted on re-entering 
the drawing-room, prize in hand. 

The second post was on the table, and 
the girl stopped short in the midst of a 
message from the seedsman, for a deep 
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black-edged envelope, addressed to herself, 
caught her eye. Mrs. Markham observed 
her with furtive anxiety. It is terrible to 
watch the opening of a letter evidently 
containing sad tidings, yet she was hardly 
prepared to see Bluebell, after perusing it, 
drop prone on the ground as though she 
were shot, her forehead striking against 
the table in the fall. Ringing furiously 
at the bell, Mrs. Markham flew to her 
assistance, and, unfastening the collar of 
her dress, something was disclosed to view 
which gave that lady a second sensational 
shock, more thrilling than the first. 
Hurriedly she closed the dress again, 
despatching for water a sympathetic ser- 
vant who had just entered, then swiftly, 
dexterously, possessed herself of a ribbon 
encircling the girl's throat, on which hung 
a wedding-ring. 

Bluebell recovered only to fall from one 
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fainting fit into another. Her strength 
had been exhausted by the walk, and she 
had none to bear up against the shock 
that awaited her. The letter was from 
Miss Opie, announcing Mrs. Leigh's 
sudden death, after a few hours' illness. 
Inside, and unopened, was returned Blue- 
bell's private enclosure revealing her 
married name. 

A year ago this child had been innocent 
of the existence of nerves ; but, from the 
trying scenes she had lately gone through, 
they were now so shattered that she was^ 
unable to rally. The doctor kept her in 
bed at first, recommended absolute quiet, 
and exhausted his formula with as bene- 
ficial a result as could be expected con- 
sidering it attacked the secondary cause 
only, and was iinpotent to heal the 
suffering mind reacting upon the body. 
Bluebell continued in a torpid condition^ 
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scarcely giving any signs of life. One 
day, Mrs. Markham, who nursed her with 
unremitting zeal, quickened, perhaps, by 
the interest of her discovery, observed the 
patient's hand steal to her neck, and then 
she glanced uneasily about, as if seeking 
for something. 

They were alone, so Mrs. Markham 
whispered in a low, cautious tone, *^ I have 
it quite safe, locked up in my desk. No 
one knows of it but myself." An appre- 
hensive look dilated the large, sad eyes, 
succeeded by an expression of contented 
resignation. She did not perceptibly 
improve ; her mind was incessantly trying 
to realize what had happened, and was 
haunted by a morbid conviction that the 
anxiety induced by her own strange 
marriage might have precipitated the sad 
event; for Miss Opie's letter did not 
soften the fact that Mrs. Leigh had fretted 
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greatly about it. Still she expressly said 
that she had succumbed to an epidemic 
that had already gleaned many victims. 

It was, after all, many days before Mrs. 
Markham remembered the seeds she had 
been so anxious to obtain, but one favour- 
able afternoon, she set diligently to work 
to lay the foundation for summer flowers. 
Though the " even tenour " of her life did 
not aflfbrd much scope for its indulgence, 
this lady was not devoid of a certain spice 
of romance. She was also of an independent 
-character, and in the habit of judging for 
herself on most matters, and had decided 
not to betray Bluebell's secret to her 
spouse. 

^^Men are prejudiced and unpracticable 
on sonie points," she soliloquized ; ^^ and 
though I am quite satisfied that the poor 
girl is married, he may choose to doubt 
it, or think we had better get out of her. 
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Her illness was entirely occasioned by the* 
shock, so there really is no necessity to 
explain my little accidental discovery." 

But the plot was thickening, for that 
morning there arrived a letter from Mrs. 
Leighton, written in great perturbation, 
to the effect that she had heard some very 
uncomfortable reports about Miss Leigh. 
Her information was derived from the 
captain's wife at Liverpool, to whom she 
had written on Bluebell's obtaining a situa- 
tion, supposing that, as they had shown 
her so much kindness, they would feel in- 
terested in the fact. But she had received 
in return a most extraordinary letter from 
Mrs. Davidson, stating that Miss Leigh 
had eloped from their house, leaving only 
a letter containing an improbable story 
about going to be married, without even 
mentioning to whom. Her husband, to 
be sure, had his suspicions as to the lover, 
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but the name had escaped her memory, 
and Captain Davidson was at sea. 

Now Mrs. Markham began to feel her 
innocent complicity becoming a little em- 
barrassing. It was rather awkward keep- 
ing a suspected person about the children. 
Her husband would be in fits if he knew 
it ; but, however imprudefit of Bluebell to 
elope, she still saw no reason to doubt the 
marriage. Had she not the wedding-ring 
in proof of it ? 

So as she worked and planted, Unavoid- 
ably decimating a worm here and turning 
up an ants' nest there, she conned it all 
over. 

. ** The child must really tell me her 
secrets, or I can do nothing. I will get 
her out for a drive ; sitting alone in one 
room, as that demented old Chivers pre- 
scribes, is the worst thing for a nervous 
complaint." 
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So the next fine morning she ordered 
the car, and, going to the governess's 
room, asked her, in a matter-of-course 
manner, to put on her hat and come out. 

Bluebell had just received a visit from 
the local practitioner, who had reiterated 
his assurances that " we wanted tone, and , 
had better adhere to the iron mixture ; 
that we must not exert ourselves, and 
must be sure to lie down a great deal," 
&c. ; but she assented to Mrs. Markham's 
proposal with the same indifference with 
which she had listened to Esculapius. 

They drove on for some distance through 
a straggling village, with its ivied church 
guarded by sentinel cypresses, children 
were playing about with hands ftdl of 
cowslips, and lilac bushes blossomed 
within cottage palings. A little beyond 
they turned into Sir Thomas Farquhar's 
park, where young rooks were cawing, un- 
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witting of their predestined pastried tomb. 
Oil entering a long, shady avenue, Mrs. 
Markham pulled the horse up to a walk, 
and said quietly, — ^^When were you 
married. Miss Leigh ? " 

Perhaps this question had not been un- 
expected since the little episode of the 
ring, for, with equal calmness. Bluebell 
replied, — *' The last week in November, 
at Liverpool." 

Mrs. Markham felt a triumphant thrill. 
She would now hear the solution of the 
mystery that had been exercising her 
imaginative powers for some weeks. She 
poured forth question after question. Yet, 
at the end of half-an-hour, not only had 
she failed to extort Button's name, but 
had even entangled herself in a promise of 
inviolable silence as to the only admitted 
fact. 

She had insisted, threatened, got angry; 
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Bluebell sorrowfully offered to go, but 
Remained firm. 

^'Well, keep your secret, then," cried 
Mrs. Markham, at last, abandoning the 
contest; ^' but I shall find it out if I can. 
And I must take care that Walter doesn't," 
thought she, with a mischievous chuckle, 
for that gentleman, many years older than 
his wife, was a servile worshipper of Mrs. 
Grrundy, and his hair would have stood 
on end had he known that he was harbour- 
ing a young lady with such suspicious 
antecedents. Besides her personal liking 
for Bluebell, Mrs. Markham recollected 
that if dismissed at this juncture she could 
scarcely recommend her to any other 
situation, and then what would become of 
the poor thing ? But what puzzled her 
most was the total disappearance of the 
husband to whom she had been so very 
lately married. 

VOL. m. L 
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A clue to this, however, she believed 
herself to have obtained on observing that 
Bluebell never failed to study the daily 
papers with an avidity unusual at her age. 

" He must be in the army and gone to 
the Crimea," thought she. " Poor thing! 
how dreadful ! Some day she will see 
him in the list of killed or wounded." 

Some little time after. Bluebell, who 
had in a great measure recovered her 
strength, came to her room, and said, 
with frank, open eyes, — "May I go 
to Barton and post a letter to my 
husband ? " 

A very warm assent drew forth the 
heart-felt exclamation, — " How I wish I 
could tell you all, my dear Mrs. Markham." 

Without that information, it was not 
so easy to answer Mrs. Leighton's letter, 
which she did eventually in very guarded 
terms, stating that she had proof of the 
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marriage having taken place, but conld 
fiay no more, except that, "beinjg much 
pleased with Miss Leigh, she intended to 
keep her, especially as the children were 
very much under her own eye, and seldom 
alone with their governess.'' 

Mr. Markham was generally the first 
<lown, and was rather addicted to a curious 
inspection of the post-mark on the family 
correspondence, neatly placed by each 
recipient's plate. 

His wife one morning found him standing 
over a large ship letter directed to the 
governess, with somewhat the expression 
of distrustful pugnacity with which a dog 
walks round a hedgehog. 

**Is that for Miss Leigh?" said she, 
carelessly. 

"Yes," with much solemnity. "Ap- 
parently she has a correspondent in the 
Navy. It is not a sort of thing I like, and 
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I must say I have often thought Miss^ 
Leigh too young and flighty for us." 

"Oh, I believe she is engaged, poor 
girl ! '^ cried Mrs. Markham, slipping out 
a white one. " And she gets the children 
on beautifully. You thought Emma already 
so improved in playing." 

" Well, if you know all about it, that V 
another thing. I trust she doesn't put 
nonsense into the children's heads. Emma 
.is getting very forward and inquisitive." 
' His wife felt secretly excited, for she 
was sure this letter must be from the 
errant husband, especially as the governess 
would not read it in public, but pocketed 
it with a slight nervousness of manner. 

Time passed on, and Mrs. Markham 
had discovered nothing. 

Bluebell, in her diligent revision of the 
papers, found much of personal interest, v 
Colonel RoUeston's regiment had been 
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ordered home to proceed to the Crimea, 
and she well knew the anxiety his family 
must be enduring. 

It seemed cold and ungrateful to be 
unable to write one word of sympathy to 
Mrs. Rolleston ; but any renewal of inter- 
<5ourse must lead to explanations, and it 
was her cruel fate to be able to give none. 
One other name, too, she saw in the public 
print that ought no longer to have had 
ihe power to thrill her as it did. Well, 
it was not so long ago, after all ; but, 
however mentally disquieted we leave our 
heroine, as she has now drifted, outwardly, 
into a peaceful haven, we must return to 
others in the narrative who have more 
to do. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN DEATH THEY WERE NOT DIVIDED. 

My love he stood at my right hand, 

His eyes were grave and sweet ; 
Methought he said, " In this far land, 

Oh, is it thus we meet ! 
Ah, maid most dear, I am not here, 

I have no place — no part ; 
No dwelling more by sea or shore, 

But only in thy heart ! '' 

Jean Ingelow. 

Bertie Du Meresq, • after Kngering a 
while in London, without any tidings of 
Cecil, began to weary of inaction, and 
turn his thoughts again to Australia. But 
just then warlike rumours were becoming: 
rife, and forced his mind into another 
channel. Grood heavens! with such a 
prospect, possibility even, how could lie 
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let his papers be sent in ? There was just 
time to recall them. He rushed to the 
Horse Gruards, despatched a letter to his 
Colonel, and his retirement, not having 
yet been gazetted, was cancelled. 

But how appease the injured Grreen, 
who had advanced the over regulation 
money for the troop? That must be 
returned, however expensive it might be 
to raise the necessary sum. One possible 
resource remained. He possessed a maiden 
aunt — of means, whose patience and purse 
he had completely exhausted some years 
ago ; added to which she had become 
'^ serious," and a gentleman of the Stiggens 
order now diverted her spare cash into the 
coffers of little Bethlehem. 

Du Meresq was aware that he had been 
predestined to doom by the Rev. Mr. 
Jackson, and that his aunt had been 
assured she could not touch pitch without 
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being defiled. " Nevertheless," he thought, 
"I must try and carry her by a coup de 
mairiy if I have to pitch her clerical friend 
out of window first." 

Lady Susan had abandoned the more 
fashionable precincts of London to be 
nearer her chapel and districts, and the 
Hansom cabman who drove Bertie to 
Hammersmith had quartered nearly every 
yard of it before their combined intel- 
ligence hit off a square stone house on a 
bit of common. 

Lady Susan was within, and Du Meresq 
followed the depressed-looking footman 
upstairs with as much ease as if he had 
not been practically forbidden the house 
five years ago. He embraced his aunt 
affectionately before she had collected 
herself sufficiently to prevent him, and 
bowed with the utmost grace to a rather 
vulgar-looking, self-sufficient lady to whom 
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he was presented. This person, however, 
he contrived to sit out in spite of her 
curiosity. 

"And now, Bertie," said Lady Susan, 
austerely, "what is it you want? I 
know from past experience it is not I alone 
you come to see. I warn you though 
your hopes are vain. I have, happily, 
now a more edifying way of spending my 
poor income than in aiding you in your 
godless courses." 

" I have come to you, my dear aunt, as 
the kindest-hearted person 1 know. I am 
in an awful hole. But let me explain." 
And then he told how he had sold his 
troop to pay his debts, but had now, war 
being imminent, recalled his papers, and 
so owed all the over regulation money 
obtained in advance. 

For once Du Meresq had a good case. 
Against her principles almost, Lady Susan 
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listened, and, though pre-determined not 
to believe a thing he said, his words were 
making an impression. 

" Of course I can get the money ; but, 
going on active service, I should have to 
pay enormously for it. And, anyhow, 
he continued, " I thought I should like to 
say good-bye to you, whether you can let 
me have it or not." 

Bertie's Irish blarney always peeped 
out in his dealings with women, and Lady 
Susan of late had been so unaccustomed to 
anything of the sort, that her heart began 
to warm to her scapegrace nephew. He 
was so distinguished-looking, too, with the 
beauty which comes of air and expression, 
and a certain winning manner, none of 
which were conspicuous attributes of the 
disciples of little Bethlehem. She made 
him stay to dinner, and Du Meresq, who 
thought things were looking up, gladly 
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dismissed his Hansom, which had been 
imparting an unwonted appearance of 
dissipation to the locality for the last hour. 
He could make himself quite as agreeable 
to an old lady as a young one, and this 
one was a soldier's daughter, and Irish 
into the bargain. What wonder that her 
heart beat responsively and her blood 
fired at the idea of another of her race 
lending his life to his country! Bertie, to 
be sure, would have preferred not having 
to make capital of that, and objected 
strongly to being treated as a hero in 
advance. However, it was no use quarrel- 
ling with the means that had brought hi& 
aunt into so promising a frame of mind ; 
and, before he left that evening, he had 
actually received the promise of a cheque 
to the amount of Mr. Green's claims in a 
few days. 

Soon after this, he heard the welcome 
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news that his regiment was ordered home 
immediately, evidently in consequence of 
the disturbances in the East. This caused 
Du Meresq great delight. His corps was, 
then, certain to be in it, and he would 
go into action with Lascelles and all his 
-old friends, instead of exchanging into a 
.strange regiment, as he had determined 
to do if his own were not for service. 

With all this other thoughts were asso- 
•ciated. Somehow he had never looked 
upon his rupture with Cecil EoUeston as 
final, having pretty well fathomed the 
motif of her renunciation of him, which 
he considered would bear explanation 
when occasion offered; but now, rather 
sadly reviewing the past, he said to him- 
self that, after all, it was well for her they 
had not married. 

I do not know that Cecil would have 
Jbeen of the same opinion. She had a brave 
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spirit, that could bear up against known 
evils, but fretted and suflfered in suspense. 
She was much altered since her illness. 
Once- the most attentive and docile of 
daughters, she became irritable and un- 
certain in temper — diffi^cile^ as the French 
call it, or, according to a Scotch ex- 
pression, " There was no doing with her '* 
some days ; and Mrs. RoUeston, unhappy 
about both Cecil and Bertie, looked upon 
her husband's prejudice against the latter 
as the cause of all this unsatisfactory state 
of things. 

As to Colonel EoUeston, he was in the 
condition of a man whose '^foes are those 
of his own household." No one appreciated 
more the ^^ pillow of a woman's mind"; but 
really now the pillow might have been 
stuffed with stones, so many corners and 
angularities had developed themselves in 
his feminalities. 
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The regiment had been ordered to 
Quebec almost immediately after Bluebell 
had gone to England; and, as Mrs. Rol- 
leston there heard of Evelyn Leighton s 
death, the fate of their protegee became 
naturally a subject of anxious speculation. 
Yet not a line had been received from 
her; and, after a time, the subject was 
avoided, for all felt that Bluebell had been 
ungrateful. 

Then Mrs. Leighton wrote out the 
strange story of her elopement, and. having 
since entered a family as governess in her 
maiden name. Mrs. RoUeston was pain- 
fully shocked ; for, coupling it with the 
girl's silence, she could not but imagine 
the worst, especially when, as they gazed 
at each other in mute dismay, she read in 
Cecil's face a suspicion that Bertie had 
had some hand in her disappearance. He 
had not written either ; but, unless he 
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were in correspondence with Bluebell, 
could not have been aware that she was 
in England- Of course, therefore, it was 
only the wildest conjecture. Yet how 
could Cecil believe that a girl who had 
once cared for Bertie should so utterly 
have forgotten him as to sacrifice herself 
to any one else within a few weeks ? But 

a letter from Du Meresq himself did 

* 

much to banish these gathering doubts 
and suspicions. It appeared quite open 
and above-board, and was written to Mrs. 
RoUeston on the eve of embarking with 
his regiment for the Crimea. He men- 
tioned one or two houses he had been 
staying in, related the successful visit to 
his aunt, and wound up in a postscript 
with the words, — " Give my dearest love 
to Cecil, if she cares to have it." 

Mrs. Rolleston silently put the letter 
into her hand, and left the room. But 
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the privacy of four walls was insufficient 
for Cecil while permitting herself the dear 
fascination of perusing Bertie's hand- 
writing. She was missing for the next 
two hours, which Lola was able to account 
for, having observed her going downstairs 
dressed for walking. 

She did not remember to return 
Du Mer esq's letter, nor did Mrs. RoUeston 
ask for it. Very soon afterwards they 
also went to England, though the Colonel's 
regiment was not sent to the Crimea for 
some months later. It was quartered near 
London, and he took a house for his family 
in Kensington. And now a strange fancy 
possessed Cecil. It happened one day, 
when they were out driving, that a little 
boy, drifting across the street with the 
suicidal insouciance of his kind, got 
knocked down by their horses, and, of 
course, had to be driven straight to the 
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hospital to have his injuries investigated. 
It was necessary to detain the child, and 
Cecil walked down most days to bring- 
him toys and inquire into his progress. 
There she became acquainted with some 
members of a sisterhood, who were em- 
ployed in nursing in the accident ward^ 
and, after the boy had been dismissed, 
convalescent, and ready to be run over 
again, she still continued her visits. 

What the attraction was, neither of her 
parents could conceive, for, although the 
sisterhood was of the High Church order, 
they observed no particular religious 
enthusiasm or ritualistic tendencies in 
their daughter. " Cecil's mystery " it was 
called in the family, for she never spoke 
of what she had been doing all day, 
though it was apparently satisfactory, as 
her spirits were far more even than they 
had been of late. It was generally sup- 
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posed that a charitable fervour had seized 
her, and that she was visiting among the 
poor; indeed, Mrs. RoUeston had little 
curiosity to spare at present. She v^as 
living in dread and daily expectation of 
Colonel Rolleston being sent to the East; 
and he was engaged, as a calm, brave man 
might, in arranging his aflfairs to provide 
for his family in any event. 

The order came at last; it was almost 
a relief from the continual suspense, and 
there were a few days for preparation. 
On one of these last evenings some of the 
officers were dining at the Colonel's, and 
among them — which was unusual now — 
Fane, who, though believing that Cecil's 
love aflfair with Du Meresq must have 
been broken off, still honourably abstained 
from her society till . she should, by some 
sign, absolve him from his promise. On 
this occasion though, to her dread, he 
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appeared sentimentally inclined, and Cecil, 
to whom a Sir Lancelot even would have 
been intolerable had he attempted to take 
the place of the lover she had outwardly 
discarded and inwardly enshrined, took 
refuge with Jack Vavasour, who regarded 
the approaching campaign in about the 
^ame light as a steeple-chase — a delightful 
piece of excitement, with a spice of 
danger in it. 

His cheerful chatter amused and relieved 
the tension of her mind. 

"I shall be sure to come across Du 
Meresq," he observed, with simple direct- 
ness. " I shall tell him I saw you the 
last thing. How glad he will be to hear 
of any one at home! Have you any 
message. Miss RoUeston ? " looking straight 
in her face, which was glowing as he spoke. 

^^ Tell him," said Cecil, who liked Jack, 
and trusted him more than any one, ^^ to 
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be sure and write very often to his sister^ 
who is dreadfully anxious, as, indeed, we 
all are." 

"Oh, yes, of course," cried Vavasour f 
" but is that all ? Let me give him that 
glove," which Cecil had been absently 
puUing off and on. 

" Certainly not !" flaming up in a momenta 
" Give it to me back directly, Mr. Vava- 
sour ! " 

Jack thought she was offended. "I 
didn't mean to be impertinent. Miss 
Rolleston. You know this is not like 
an ordinary occasion ; and I am sure 
I didn't think there would be much 
in it." 

" I know, I know. But don't invent any- 
thing fropi me to Bertie Du Meresq." Then^ 
with a softer manner, and most cordial 
squeeze of the hand as she saw the other 
men rising to go, — "Grood-bye, and 
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€ome back safe, you dear, true-hearted 
boy.!'^ 

Next day the mystery came out. She 
had been qualifying as a hospital nurse, 
•with the view of joining Miss Nightingale's 
staff at Scutari. 

Cecil had quite anticipated the an- 
tagonism and, ridicule with which this 
announcement would assuredly be met. 
A craze to go out to the East possessed 
many romantic young ladies of the period, 
too adventurous to be satisfied with merely 
knitting socks and comforters for their 
frost-bitten heroes. Colonel EoUeston had 
frequently expressed a profound contempt 
for this mania, refusing to perceive any 
more exalted motive for it than a desire to 
follow their partners. So his horror may 
be imagined when his own daughter, 
whom he had always credited with a 
certain amount of sense, thus enrolled 
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herself in the ranks of these fair enthu- 
siasts. 

Cecil allowed the first torrent of words^ 
to expend itself; but, in reply to the 
contemptuous query of ^^ What earthly use 
could she be ?" reiterated the fact of her 
having received a certificate of com-- 
potency from the hospital, and adding, 
that as five of the sisterhood were shortly 
to be taken out to Scutari, it would be- 
easy for her to accompany them as a 
volunteer. Then, evading further dis- 
cussion by leaving the room, she calmly 
left the idea to work. 

It was not certainly innate love of the 
occupation that had made Cecil so diligent 
an attendant of the accident ward. At 
first she shuddered and faltered at the 
simplest operation in which her assistance 
was called for; but it was essential to test 
her own nerve before dressing gun-shot 
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wounds ; besides which, a certificate from 
the hospital would much facilitate her 
chance of being taken out to Scutari. And, 
moreover, she was desperately unhappy, 
and rushed into anything to escape from 
herself. 

I don't know how it was that Cecil pre- 
vailed in the end. A year ago, if she had 
proposed such a thing. Colonel Rolleston 
would have considered her a fit subject for 
a maison de sante; but he had been think- 
ing for some time that his daughter was 
^^odd." She was evidently turning out 
one of those unmanageable beings, an 
eccentric woman. Of age, and with an 
independent income, if baulked in this, 
she might only do something else equally 
perverse ; and, though a most extraordinary 
fancy for a girl so brought up, he would 
not oppose it further. 

And then Cecil, when she had got her 
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wish, with a strange inconsistency, seemed 
almost inclined to give it up again. But 
the Colonel, being in ignorance of her 
vacillating purpose, took her passage in 
the same ship as the other nurses. 

Work enough was there for every one 
when that vessel reached its destination. 
The battle of the Alma had just been 
fought, and the wounded were being 
brought in daily to Scutari. 

In the mean time. Colonel RoUeston had 

sailed with his regiment, and Mrs. EoUeston 

fell into such a state of nervous depression, 

that Cecil saw it would be cruel to abandon 

her — another opportunity for going out 

would soon occur; and, deferring her 

journey till then, she remained at 
home to fulfil the more obvious duty of 

supporting the sinking spirits of her 

step-mother. 

And so passed many weary weeks. The 
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battle of the Alma had been won, and none 
their beloi;igings had appeared in the long 
list of killed and wounded. Mrs. RoUeston, 
becoming more accustomed to suspense, 
bore up with greater fortitude. Letters 
from the seat of war were, of course, waited 
for with fearful anxiety, and op the few 
and far between occasions when these 
arrived, they were all comparatively 
happy. 

One evening Cecil was sitting alone in 
her own room, and, being very tired after 
a long day at the hospital, dropped asleep 
in her chair. She awoke with a feeling 
of deadly chilliness. The moon was 
shining into the room, and the figure 
of Bertie Du Meresq, seen clearly by 
its rays, was standing quietly gazing 
at her. 

" Bertie ! " shrieked Cecil. " Oh, when 
did you come?'^ — and she tried to rush 
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forward to greet him ; but her limbs seemed 
paralyzed, and he did not move either, 
though a sad, sweet smile seemed to pass 
over his face. Was it himself, or only a 
quivering moonbeam? for when she was 
able to move there was nothing else to be 
seen. 

A ghost itself could not have been whiter 
than Cecil, as she fled to the drawing-room, 
and almost inarticulately described what 
she had beheld. 

The very horror it inspired made Mrs. 
RoUeston repel the ghastly idea almost 
angrily. 

^' Good heavens, Cecil, why do you 
frighten me so! You had fallen asleep, 
and were dreaming. You say yourself,'^ 
and she shuddered, ^^it was gone when 
you awoke.'^ 

"You know," said the girl, not appa- 
rently attending, " I have never seen 
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Bertie in uniform, but this is what ho 

wore " (describing the dress of the 

Hussars), " and his tunic was torn." 

" That is too absurd, Cecill All Hussar 
uniforms are more or less alike, and you 
must have seen many. It is this dreadful 
idea of going to Scutari that has filled 
your mind with horrors, and hospital 
work here has been too much for you, 
and told on your nerves." 

But Cecil sat unheeding, as if turned to 
stone, with such a grey look of despair on 
her face, that Mrs. Rolleston longed to 
rouse her in any way. 

^^ Forgive me, Cecil," she cried; "you 
do care for poor Bertie, I see." 

She looked up with a vague, uncompre- 
hending glance. ' 

" Who was so brilliant^— who so brave — 
with that sympathetic voice, and warm, 
endearing manner? He was wicked, I 
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dare say ! — he was not cold enough for a 
waint." 

Mrs. Eolleston listened painfully. 

'^ How every one adored him ! " pursued 
'Cecil. "I don't jnean women — of course 
the]/ did ; but all his friends would have 
^done anything for him. I have seen his 
letters ; and who could touch him in 
countenance, manner, grace? And such 
a poetic, original mind! But he cared 
for me mosty — he must, don't you think ? " 
f (looking up with dry, tearless eyes), ^^ or 
lie would not hate come to me to- 
night." 

^^ Then why^ oh, why, Cecil, did you 
give him up ? " 

Her brow contracted for an instant. 
"I could not bear my sun to shine on 
any one else," she cried, passionately. ^^I 
grudged every glance of his eye, every 
.ione of his voice given to another." 
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" Then, Bluebell ivas the cause — " began 
Mrs. RoUeston. 

" ^ My eyes were blinded;' he cared no- 
more for her than the rest. Had I be^ 
lieved him, we might have been happy 
five months, for we should have married 
the day I came of age." 

" It will happen yet ! " cried Mrs. Rol- 
leston. ^^ Shake off this fearfiil dream, 
my dearest child. I know that Bertie 
cares only for you." 

'' We have met to-night, we never shall 
again." 

'^ She will have a brain-fever," thought 
Mrs. RoUeston, distractedly, ^^ if tears do 
not come to her relief." They did even- 
tually, convulsively and exhaustingly, till 
she dropped into a death-like sleep far 
into the next morning. 

The sun had been shining for hours. 
Mrs. RoUeston did not disturb her, but 
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the superstitious terror she had battled 
against the night before returned during 
that long day, in an agony of impatience 
for news. 

But no submarine telegraph then existing, 
nothing was heard for a time. Mrs. Rol- 
leston might have shaken off the gruesome 
impression, but for the immovable con- 
viction of Bertie's death that actuated 
Cecil. She assumed the deepest mourn- 
ing, and passed whole hours alone with 
her grief, perfectly indifferent to the 
opinion of any one. Indeed, since his 
spiritual presence had, as she believed, 
appeared to her, he seemed nearer than 
before, when they were parted and un- 
reconciled. 

One day, late in the afternoon, Mrs. 
RoUeston was agitated by that weird 
sound to anxious ears, the shouting voices 
of men and boys hawking evening papers, 
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and proclaiming startling news. She saw 
from the balcony her servant dart down 
the street for the gratification of his 
curiosity. He bought a paper, and 
perused it as he slowly returned. He 
got ^' quite a turn," as he afterwards 
described it, when his mistress, pale as 
a sheet, met him at the door, and, without 
a word, snatched the evening journal from 
his astonished hands. 

No occasion to seek far. The sensa- 
tional paragraph was in capital letters, 
and contained the intelligence of the 
battle of Balaklava, and famous charge of 
the six hundred, with its fearful losses. 
The cavalry regiments engaged were 
named. Among them was Bertie Du 
Meresq's, and mentioned as one that had 
suflfered heavily. The returns of killed 
and wounded did not appear. 

Mrs. RoUeston had a friend at the Horse 
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Guardsj and instantly despatched the 
servant there, with a letter requesting- 
further particulars as early as pos- 
sible. 

Ill news does not lag. A letter from 
General soon arrived, with its warn- 
ing black seal. Captain Du Meresq was 
among the casualties. He had been shot 
through the heart during the cliarge. 




CHAPTER X. 

AN UNEXPECTED RENCONTRE. 

Into a ward of the white-washed walls, 
Where the dead and the dying lay, 

Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls, 
Somebody's darling was borne one day. 

Song. 

Mrs. Rolleston completely sank under 
this dreadful blow. Bertie had been her 
darling and pride from his infancy, and her 
own misery was redoubled, in anticipation 
of the even greater anguish of Cecil. 

Strange to say, though, she experienced 
no new shock. That Du Meresq was 
dead, she had never doubted, or that his 
spirit, in the moment of departure, had 
hovered for .an instant near the one 
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who loved him best. It seemed to con- 
nect her with that other world whither 
he had gone. It did not appear so far 
away, now Bertie was there, and her 
thoughts were ever in communion with 
her spirit love. 

The hour in which he had, as she 
believed, appeared to her, she regularly- 
passed alone in the same room, and even 
prayed for another sign of his presence. 

But if such prayers were answered, 
what mourners would remain unvisited 
by their dead ? 

This room became her "temple and 
her shrine," in which Bertie, all his sins 
forgotten, was canonized. How inces- 
santly she regretted having parted with 
those letters, so impulsively affectionate 
and so entirely confidential ! To be 
sure, they were chiefly about himself; 
but what subject could be so interesting 
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io Cecil ? His normal condition of pic- 
iuresque insolvency was only a proof of 
generosity of disposition and absence of 
meanness. Now she had nothing but a 
letter not her own, and that one last 
message, "Grive my dearest love to Cecil." 
IVTiether or no the vision was really but 
B, dream, we leave to the decision of our 
readers. It was not unnatural that the 
dominant idea should impress that un- 
reasoning moment between sleeping and 
waking; but Cecil's fervent faith knew 
no doubts, and thus it was that Du 
Meresq dead influenced her as much as 
when living. 

They soon heard from Colonel Rolles- 
ion. Part of his regiment had been sent 
io seek and bring in the wounded; his 
brother-in-law's body had been found 
and brought back by Vavasour, and he 
sent his wife Bertie's watch. The news- 
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papers were full of the disastrous but 
glorious charge of the cavalry, and of 
their immense loss. 

In Du Meresq's regiment all the seniors- 
had been cut off. Had he lived, he would 
have been Colonel of it, a position which 
Lascelles survived to fill. 

There appeared no respite from anxiety 
for those who had relatives in the East. 
Within two months the battles of the 
Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann had 
been fought. Colonel RoUeston seemed 
to bear a charmed life; for, though re- 
peatedly under fire, he had come out 
unscathed. Many of his officers were 
killed, Fane slightly wounded, and Jack 
Vavasour had lost an arm. 

In the ensuing spring Cecil roused 
herself. Though all her hopes were dead) 
the native energy of her character asserted 
itself, and rebelled against utter stagna- 
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tion. Some letters she had received from 
the nurses in the Crimea re-kindled her 
former enthusiasm, and she determined 
to execute her original project, and go 
out to the aid of her suffering countrymen. 
Mrs. RoUeston was now more hopeful, 
and, far from opposing Cecil's wishes, 
•cheerfully forwarded them. She looked 
upon hers as so cruelly exceptional a 
lot, that any absorbing occupation capable 
of distracting her mind was only too 
welcome. And so when 

" Spring 
Came forth, her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing," 

Cecil, turning ^^from all she brought,'^ 
was far on her way to the East, and 
wishing, as she assumed the black serge 
hospital dress, that she could as easily 
transform her internal consciousness as her 
outward identity. 
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Hers was not a nature to do anything- 
by halves, and every faculty of mind and 
body became absorbed in these new duties^ 
The patient who fell into Cecil's hands 
had little to complain of. She struggled 
for his life when even the shadow of death 
had fallen on him, and sometimes, by 
arduous exertions and devoted nursing, 
saved one in whom the vital flame had 
wasted almost to the socket. And then a 
nearly divine content came to her as she 
imagined she might have spared some 
distant heart the pangs that had almost 
broken her own. 

But to follow her through the daily 
routine of duties, often painful, often 
touching, would be too long for the 
present history, so we pass abruptly to one 
event, a necessary link in it. 

Cecil was attending a fever case, and 
looking anxiously for the doctor, as she* 
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fancied her pa,tieiit was sinking. He was 
a young man, and had been more or less 
imconscious ever since he was brought in. 

The surgeon came, and shook his head 
as he felt the feeble pulse. 

^' Is there no hope ? " asked Cecil, 
sorrowfully. 

'' Scarcely any. Give him this stimulant 
whenever you can get him to swallow it ; 
but there seems no reserve of strength." 
And he passed on to others. 

She lost no time in attending to his 
directions, and a large pair of melancholy 
brown eyes opened on her. They watched 
her about ]persistently, and seeing their 
gaze, though languid, was rational, she 
asked ^' if there was nothing she could do 
for him." 

His voice was so inaudible she could but 
just catch the sentence, ''So he gives me 
over ! " 
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^' I don't think he would if he could see 
you now. Indeed, you seem better." 

^^ I don't ^liink I shall die ; but, in case 
of accidents, will you write something for 
me?" 

Cecil nodded, while holding rapid com- 
munion with herself. Ought she to let 
him exhaust his little strength in dictating 
probably an agitating letter ? 

"Will you wait till you are a little 
stronger ? " she said, doubtfully. 

*' If I ever am it will not be necessary to 
write; if otherwise, I cannot do it too soon." 

Cecil, judging by her own feelings that 
opposition to any strong wish would be 
more injurious than even imprudent in- 
dulgence, glided from the room, and soon 
returned with writing materials. 

She sat down by the bed, and casually 
felt the attenuated wrist as she did so. 
The sick man gazed gratefully at her, but 
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waited some minutes for breath to com- 
mence. His first words made her almost 
bound from her chair, and, as he continued 
in low feeble tones, with long pauses 
between, Cecil was wrought into an agony 
of suspense and interest. 

The communication was to be addressed 
to an uncle, and began abruptly : — 

" I was married to Theodora Leigh at a 
register office at Liverpool in November, 
1853, and I make it a dying request to 
you to acknowledge my widow, who will 
otherwise be destitute both of money and 
friends. Forgive, if you can, my decep- 
tion, and the poor return made for all the 
benefits lavished on your, notwithstanding, 
grateful nephew, 

'^ Harry Dutton. 

" P.S. — My wife is a governess in the 
family of Mr. Markham, Heatherbrae, 
Wimbledon." 
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It was sealed, directed, and the 
patient had sunk into a heavy stupor; but 
Cecil felt her heart stirred as she had never 
expected to do again. 

Here, if she had required it, was com- 
plete exoneration of any subsequent inter- 
course having taken place between Du 
Meresq and Bluebell. The latter evidently 
had been far otherwise engaged, and, for 
the first time, she felt her long-cherished 
resentment melting away. 

She gazed with some curiosity at the 
man who could so soon supplant Bertie, 
and smiled with irrepressible bitterness at 
the singular coincidence that she should 
be striving to preserve a husband to Blue- 
bell, who had deprived her of her own 
early love. 

But where could she have met this man, 
whom she had married almost immediately 
on landing in England? Cecil looked 
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again at the address — " Right Honourable 
Lord Bromley." She had heard that name 
somewhere, but could not recall any con- 
necting associations. 

Harry lingered some time, his life 
frequently despaired of; and he would 
probably have succumbed had it not been 
for the untiring energy and care of the 
hospital nurse. Her anxiety could not 
have been exceeded by Bluebell herself, 
for Cecil's disposition was generous, and 
she never more truly forgave her ci-devant 
enemy than when thus labouring to return 
good for evil. 

At last the turning-point was reached, 
and Button lifted from the very gates of 
the grave. A wound in his leg was now 
the chief retarding circumstance ; and as 
it seemed incapable of healing at Scutari, 
he was ordered on sick leave to England. 

In the mean time, a lively friendship 
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had arisen between him and Cecil. Di- 
rectly she admitted her name and former 
intimacy with Bluebell, Harry took her 
entirely into his confidence, and, en- 
•couraged by the evident interest with 
which she listened, related how he had 
first met and fallen in Ipve with Bluebell 
on the steamer, and subsequently per- 
suaded her to elope with him. 

He did not deny the interested motives 
which had afterwards induced him to 
conceal the marriage ; but Cecil's upright 
mind recoiled at the unworthy deception, 
and the strong view she took of it made 
short work of the extenuating circum- 
stances advanced by Harry. 

The dying appeal to Lord Bromley had, 
of course, been burnt since its writer's 
recovery; but Button, now thoroughly 
ashamed of his shabby policy, vowed to 
Oecil that he would abandon all thoughts 
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of inheritance, and boldly acknowledge his^ 
marriage to Lord Bromley as soon as he 
should set foot in England. 

This was their last interview ; for, as he 
had now approached convalescence, she 
had no further excuse for ministering to 
Harry. 

It was some time since he had received 

tidings from his wife, having purposely 
kept her in ignorance when he volunteered 

into Peel's brigade. Then he was wounded 
and laid up at Scutari, so whatever letters 
she might have written would be on board 
the ^^ Druid." 

Now he must apprise her of his ap- 
proaching return and explain his long 
silence* As it happened, a homeward- 
bound steamer sailed within a few days 
of the one which carried this letter, and 
Button, obtaining a passage in the former, 
which happened to be the faster of the 
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two, arrived in England almost simul- 
taneously. 

Without further notice, he rushed down 
to Wimbledon, and, had she been there, 
would speedily have solved the mystery 
that had so exercised Mrs. Markham. 
But, lo! on reaching Heatherbrae, he 
beheld with a sinking heart a conspicuous 
board on the garden-gate, with the words, 
^^ To be let, furnished," legibly inscribed 
thereon. 

Weak from his illness and the disap- 
pointment, Harry leant against the rail- 
ings to consider and recover. He had 
been so secure of finding Bluebell there, 
and during the whole hurried journey was 
picturing the meeting. How would she 
look? He knew so well the fluttering 
colour that changed in any emotion, 
pleasurable or otherwise ; but would he see 
a true loving welcome in those transparent 
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eyes? He had considered every proba- 
bility or improbability of this^ sort, but 
not how he should act in such a dead lock 
as the present. 

Repeated rings at the bell at last 
brought out the woman in charge, her 
arms covered with soap-suds, and gown 
drawn through a placket-hole. 

" The family had gone abroad," she 
said. ''No, she did not know where. 
The agent might, perhaps. She was only 
there to show visitors the house." 

Harry turned away in listless per- 
plexity ; it was quite evident this person 
could tell him nothing. Doubtless their 
change of plans had been communicated 
to him by post, but he had not waited to 
send for letters. There was nothing for it 
but to obtain from the woman the address 
of the house-agent, get Mr. Markham's from 
him, and send another letter to Bluebell. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OLD HEADS ON YOUNG SHOULDERS. 

How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 

Whom that day I held not dear ? 
How could I know I should love thee away, 

When I did not love thee a near ] 

Jean Ingelow. 

We must now see whither the vicissitudes 
of fortune have conducted Mrs. Button. 
Her pleasant home at the Markhams' was 
gone. They had lost heavily in the 
failure of a bank, and were living abroad 
to retrench, while Mr. Markham pursued 
his profession in London. 

Bluebell was the first luxury to be cut 
off, though, as a home during Harry's 
absence was what she chiefly required, 
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she would willingly have remained for 
nothing. It was unspeakable grief to part 
with Mrs. Markham, who alone understood 
how oppressively her secret weighed on 
her, and her incessant anxiety for news^ 
from the seat of war. 

One day, — it was after the battle of 
Balaklava, — ^when shuddering over, in the* 
Times ^ the ghastly '^ butcher's bill," Blue- 
bell came upon Du Meresq's name among 
the killed, and the shock to nerves that 
had scarcely yet recovered their equili- 
brium nearly brought on a relapse of her 
former illness. 

Yet, as her mind cleared from its first 
horror, she was amazed to find it was 
Cecil she was most feeling for, and that 
the cry, '' Thank Heaven, it is not Harry !'^ 
had arisen spontaneously to her heart. I 
suppose Bertie's neglect had effected its 
own cure; but certainly some secret in- 
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fluence was turning the tide of her affec- 
tions into its legitimate channel. 

Yet their correspondence was not only- 
desultory, but constrained. Button, never 
convinced of possessing her heart, and 
angry with himself at the part he had 
acted, had no pleasure in writing; and 
Bluebell was as shy of her new-found 
feelings as though he were still an un- 
acknowledged lover. 

But whenever a ship came in without 
bringing a letter, she was filled with fore- 
boding and dread. Still, there was always 
the consolation that he was public property, 
and as long as she did not see his death 
reported, might conclude him to be safe. 

And he never did write anything to 
excite alarm. No more perils or hair- 
breadth escapes could be inferred from his 
letters than if he were merely residing 
abroad from choice. 
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Mrs. Markham obtained her another 
ssituation. She had never succeeded in 
discovering to whom Bluebell was married; 
but having persuaded herself it was un- 
necessary to let that stand in the way, 
simply recommended her in her maiden 
name. 

^^I look upon your governessing as a 
farce, you know, Bluebell, though any one 
would gladly snap you up for your music 
^lone. But when this war is over, the 
mysterious husband will return, and 
you will pay me a visit in your true 
<5olours." 

And so they parted, with many promises 

of correspondence. 

Bluebell's next venture was at Brighton, 
and she drove to Brunswick Square one 
chilly afternooh in March, rather dejected 
at the prospect of being again thrown 
among strangers. 
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^' Not at home," said the servant. ^^ Mrs. 
Barrington is hout driving." 

^^Oh, it's all right," said a pert maid^ 
tripping downstairs. ^' This way, miss. 
I was to show you yom* room, and the 
children's tea will be ready directly." 

So saying, she preceded Bluebell up-^ 
stairs to a chilly, fireless apartment. 
Houses in Brighton are not generally 
very substantially built, and the room was^ 
furnished on the most approved governess 
pattern, — just what was barely necessary^ 
no more. Bluebell was impressionable^ 
perhaps fanciful, for hitherto her "linies. 
had fallen in pleasant places," and she 
shivered a little at the forbidding exterior^ 
but was somewhat cheered by a suggestion 
of welcome conveyed by a bunch of white 
violets on the dressing-table. ^^ There's, 
some kind person in this house," thought 
she, yet lingering awhile in a purposeless- 
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manner, unwilling to walk alone into the 
school-room and face the strange children. 
While thus hesitating, a demure little 
person came to fetch her, with tight- 
plaited hair, irreproachable pinafore, and 
stockings well drawn up. Two younger 
duplicates were in the school-room. The 
table was laid for the evening meal, — 
thick wedges of bread-and-butter, calcu- 
lated to appease but not to allure the 
•appetite, and a large Britannia metal tea- 
pot, with not injuriously strong tea. 

There were a couple of globes, an old 
piano, and book-cases well stocked with 
grammars and histories, and the fire was 
guarded by a high fender, efifectually 
dissipating any Mvolous notion of sitting 
with the feet on it. There was neither 
dog nor cat, nor even a stray doll, to 
distract attention from the serious business 
of education. 
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Such was tlic impression conveyed to 
Bluebell, who was instantly filled with 
well-grounded misgivings as to whether 
her qualifications might be quite up to- 
the standard expected. Good gracious! 
those children looked capable of obtaining- 
female scholarships, as they sat, with their 
keen impassive faces, calmly adding her 
up, so to speak. 

Mrs. Barrington and her eldest daughter 
had just come in. ^' Oh, so Miss Leigh 
has arrived ! " cried the former, observing 
Bluebell's box in the hall. " Dear me^ 
what a bore new people are ! I really 
must rest, as we dine out. Couldn't you 
go up, Kate, and say I hope she is comfort- 
able, and will ring for the school-room 
maid whenever she wants anything, and 
all that?" 

*^ Thgit would console her immensely, 
I should think," said Miss Barrington, 
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laughing. " Well, I will go and look her 
over, mamma, and report the result." * 

As Kate entered, her little set speech, 
that "mamma was lying down, but hoped," 
&c., was almost suspended on her lips, as 
she gazed with unfeigned curiosity at the 
new governess. Seated pensively behind 
the urn was a fair girl, dressed in black, 
with an Elizabethan ruflf round a long 
white throat. Shining chestnut hair con- 
trasted with a complexion of the purest 
pink and white, while a pair of dewy 
violet eyes looked shyly up at her. " Good 
heavens!" thought Kate, "she is the 
loveliest creature in Brighton at this 
moment." 

" I have also come to ask for a cup of 
tea. No, thank you, Adela, none of that ! 
What buttered bricks ! Goodness, children ! 
don't you ever have cake, or jam, or any- 
thing?" 
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'' Miss Steele used to say it would give 
us muddy complexions, and spoil our 
digestion." 

^^Poor little victims! Never mind, 
you '11 come out some day. I must make 
haste and get married, Mabel, if you grow 
like that. But Miss Leigh must be starved. 
Do you like eggs and bacon ? " with her 
hand on the bell. 

^^Very much," said Bluebell, smiling 
Iback, more in gratitude for the good inten- 
tions than anything else. 

^^ Poor thing!" cried Kate, impulsively, 
quite vanquished by the smile; ^^you 
will be so dull when the children go to 
bed. I wish we were not going out 
to-night. I '11 collect the newspapers, and 
send you up a capital novel I got yesterday 
from the library." 

Bluebell was cheered in a moment. '^ I 
am sure it was you whom I have to thank, 
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too, for those violets," said she, touching 
a few transferred to her waist-belt, and 
beaming up at her new acquaintance. 

Kate nodded pleasantly. ^^ Do you like 
flowers? I bought them in the King's 
Road this morning." A few minutes later 
she burst into her mother's room. 

^^ Where does this rara avis hail from ? 
I never clapped eyes on such a beauty — 
Miss Seraphin is not a patch on her ! " 

^^ Don't be so noisy, dear — Miss Leigh ? 
Yes, I heard she was nice-looking." 

^ ^ Nice-looking ! " echoed Kate,' con- 
temptuously. ^^ Just wait till you see her. 
She will be focused by every eye-glass in 
Brighton when she takes the children out 
for their constitutional." 

^^ Dear me ! I hope she is a proper kind 
of person." 

^^ She looks rather in the Lady Audley 
style, — and such a complexion! I could 
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liavo sworn it was painted if it had not 
varied so. Now I think of it," said Kate, 
with malice prepense^ ^' she 's not at all un- 
like the i^hotographs of /' — ^naming 

some one of whose existence she had no 
business to have been aware. 

"It really is too bad of Mrs. Markham 
not having mentioned this," cried Mrs. 
Barrington, as if Bluebell had been con- 
victed of a crime. " It is most impleasant 
having so voyante a person about the 
children ! " 

" Oh, what does it matter," said Kate, 
heedlessly; "you have no grown-up sons. 
And she seems awfully nice. She has a 
face with a history in it, though. I shall 
try and make her out to-morrow. No one 
is ever so innocent as she looks." 

Kate's admiration was still fiirther ex- 
cited next day as she listened to Bluebell's 
singing. 
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"You never heard anything like it, 
mamma — she could fill Covent Garden; 
and she composes too. I wonder if she 
lias ever been on the stage ! " 

Less appreciative was the judgment of 
the erudite Mabel, who reported Miss 
Leigh unable to continue her arithmetic 
beyond the decimal fractions she had 
attained to with Miss Steele. " In fact,'^ 
said the child, with deep contempt, "I 
don't believe she has ever gone beyond 
the rule of three herself" 

Indeed, the exact sciences were not 
Bluebell's specialite, who now employed 
many a perplexed hour trying with 
Sievier's Arithmetic to work herself up 
a little ahead of this precocious pupil. 
Fortunately she was tolerably strong in 
history, having gone through a regular 
course with the little Markhams; but it 
was evident, notwithstanding, that Mabel 
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and Adela pretty accurately gauged her 
acquirements, and held them propor- 
tionably cheap. 

Kate, too, had become somewhat of a 
teazc. I don't know what led her to 
suspect that the governess had something 
to conceal, but she was perpetually putting 
questions most difficult for her to answer ; 
the incitement being the pleasure of watch- 
ing, from an artistic point of view, the 
beauty of Bluebell's ever-ready blushes 
while essaying to parry her tormentor's 
inquisitorial efforts. 

This cat-and-mouse game would go on 
till the victim, turning to bay, was on the 
point of desperately asking, ^^What she 
wished to find out?" Then Kate would 
veil her eyes, and look all innocent in- 
difierence. Observing the avidity with 
which she pounced on newspapers, Miss 
Barrington one day secreted them, muck 
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entertained by watching the governess, 
circling round the room, glancing on every 
table or couch they were likely to have 
been thrown on. 

"Try behind the sofa cushion, Miss 
Leigh." 

Bluebell started, vexed at being ob- 
served, and also at this proof of espionnage 
on her actions ; but a little later she fell 
into more serious self-betrayal. They 
were trying over songs in a locked manu- 
script book. 

" Dear me, what is this air ? I know 
it so well," she cried, incautiously hum- 
ming it. 

" A sea song of my cousin, Harry 
Button's. I had no idea any one else 
possessed a copy." 

There was no answer. She looked up ; 
the blood had rushed over Bluebell's cheek 
and brow, her lips were apart, and eyes 
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mde open and bright with wonder. Be- 
fore she could drop a mask over the too 
eloquent face, Kate's keen eyes were read- 
ing her oflF. 

'' You know him, I see," with emphasis. 

Bluebell, recovering presence of mind, 
with a desperate effort, replied calmly, — 
^* There was a Mr. Dutton, who came 
home in the same steamer. Probably I 
may have heard him whistling the air,'' 
— then sat down, and plunged into an 
instrumental piece, feeling quite unequal 
to endure further questioning. 

But the notes all the time seemed in- 
cessantly repeating, ^' So this is the Cousin 
Kate he was always talking about.'' 

Miss Barrington's mind was equally 
busy. 

^^I bet Harry flirted with her all the 
way across, and he never told me a word 
of it — never so much as mentioned that 
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there was a pretty girl in the ship ; and 
yet she admitted knowing his favourite 
air ^ so well/ " 

Then Kate remembered the many un- 
accounted-for weeks between his landing 
in England and arrival at ^' The Towers," 
and her former suspicions that some love 
aflfair had intervened. 

At first she had only been provoked to 
curiosity by Bluebell's reserve, but now 
there really was food for imagination to 
work on, and perhaps the clue to much 
that was perplexing in Harry. How 
curiously it had come out ! 

The artless Kate smiled re-assuringly at 
her victim. She was on the track now ; 
and the rabbit might have as much chance 
of ultimately evading the weazel hunting 
him by scent. 

^^What perverse fate has brought me 
here?" sighed Bluebell, laying her tor- 
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mented head on the pillow that night. 
'^ Miss Barrington will be sure to find out 
everytliing. She was so friendly at first ; 
but Harry always said he never trusted 
licr. Then those cliildren ! I am sure 
they are more capable of teaching me. 
Whenever shall I be extricated from this 
false position ?" 

A night's rest did not allay Bluebell's 
perplexities; on the contrary, more and 
more complications suggested themselves. 
Harry must know where she was by this 
time, and would be frantic at her having 
dropped into such an ants'-nest. They 
would recognize his handwriting, too, if a 
letter came. To be sure that would also 
strike him. Nevertheless, she got into the 
habit of calling for her letters at the post- 
office, — a proceeding which the children 
did not fail to mention, with the rider, 
^^ That they wondered at Miss Leigh 



?> 
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taking the trouble when she never got 
any, 

Kate was rather inclined to patronize* 
Bluebell. She persuaded her mother to» 
give a musical party for the exhibition of 
her wonderful voice, and was, on that 
occasion, quite as solicitous about the* 
young artiste's toilette as her own ; andy 
being not averse to having a girl of her 
own age to chatter to, bestowed a good 
deal of her society on Bluebell out of 
school-hours, which might have been 
more appreciated were it not for the 
excessive caution it entailed on the latter. 

One day she heard that Mrs. and 
Miss Barrington were going to Bromley 
Towers for some theatricals and other 
gaieties. After her discovery of whose 
house she was in, this was only a matter 
of course, and she had only to conceal all 
interest in it. 

VOL. III. p 
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Kate was to take a part in one of the 
plays, and passed the intervening time in 
getting it by heart, and rehearsing with 
Bluebell, while the necessary costume was 
animatedly discussed between them. The 
latter fancied she had attained sufficient 
self-command to listen unconcernedly to 
any conversation about Lord Bromley or 
" The Towers," but she could not quench 
the beaming delight in her eyes when 
Kate one day observed, carelessly, — 

* ' I believe you will see the play, after 
all, Miss Leigh, as mamma has decided 
to take Mabel and Adela, which means 
you also; for Uncle Bromley has rather 
a horror of children, and would no more 
have any of the juveniles of the family 
without a keeper, than he would admit 
a pack of hounds into the house. Why, 
Miss Leigh, you look delighted! Do you 
really care to go ?" Then her suspi- 



\ 
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-cions awakening, she set a trap like 
lightning. 

" I wonder " (carelessly) '' if poor Harry 
Button will get back in time. He is 
invalided home from Scutari." 

Self-command — everything — ^vanished. 

^^How did you hear that?" with 
<5rimson cheeks and suspiciously dimmed 
eyes. 

^^ How ? " with marked emphasis. 
^^ Would it not be stranger if one had not 
heard it ? Uncle Bromley named it in his 
letter. He was wounded," bringing out 
the words slowly, " and almost died in 
the hospital. I hope he will survive the 
voyage home." 

'' That girl ^s a fiend," thought Bluebell, 
lushing ofi* to her own room in a paroxysm 
of terror. Then, as she tried to think it 
out, it became quite evident Harry could 
not be aware of her change of residence, 
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perhaps had received no letters at the 
hospital, and would not even know where 
to find her when he returned. Still, she 
would be in the right direction, for no* 
doubt he would go to Bromley Towers^ 
But what a place to meet in ! And, being 
ignorant of his address, she could not even 
send a line of warning. 

Romantic notions of fascinating Lord 
Bromley, and thus facilitating confession 
when Harry returned, stole through her 
brain. Kate's play paled in dramatic 
interest to the possible " situations " that 
seemed impending. One drawback ta 
taming the lion was the probability of 
scarcely being on speaking terms with 
him. Her mission, indeed, seemed to be 
to keep the children out of his way, .But 
there were the theatricals; children^ 
servants, governesses even, would be 
privileged to look on that one night. 
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The coquette nature, dormant from want 
of practice, awoke again. Lord Bromley 
was only a man ! Why couldn't she make 
him like her ? 

Kate observed renewed smiles and 
animation, and set it down to the hope of 
seeing Button at " The Towers," es- 
pecially as she» also detected her doing 
what maids call " a little work for 
myself," and eflfecting wonders with a 
few yards of muslin and ruflSiing. 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE LOAN OF A LOVER. 

Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 

Parks and ordered gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state. 

Tennyson. 

This was Bluebell's first acquaintance 
with a really grand English park ; and^ 
during the long drive through it, she 
gazed in wondering delight at the stately 
trees, heavy with summer foliage; the 
herds of deer ; the calm lake, with kingly 
swans gliding over it. Perhaps her 
greatest surprise was that all this fair 
domain belonged to one individual. Why^ 
the richest ^^boss" in Canada possessed 
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no more than a few acres of lawn and 
pleasure ground, with ornamental trees 
and shrubsj — all looking new, — the pro- 
duction of a self-made man, grown rich 
within a few years. These stately oaks 
and beeches must have seen generations 
live and die, lords of the manor ; and she 
began better to understand Harry's re- 
luctance to risk such an inheritance. 

^^ Oh, they are exercising ^Hobbie,'" 
cried the children. '' Then we shall have 
some rides." 

Lord Bromley seldom presented himself 
to his guests till dinner-time. Polite 
grooms of the chamber offered tea, &c.; 
the housekeeper showed visitors to their 
rooms. But on this occasion Mrs. Bar- 
rington was virtually lady of the house, 
and, being too late to receive, Was in 
voluble conversation with a few persons 
already arrived. 
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Bluebell was not introduced to any one, 
and, her first sensations of excited curiosity 
having subsided, began to feel as if she 
must stiffen to her chair if no one would 
speak to her and break the spell. It was 
a welcome relief when Adela exclaimed, — 

^^ Mamma, may we go up to the 
jiursery ? " 

"With all my heart, and take Miss 
Leigh." 

The children darted off across a slippery 
oak hall, up a flight of stone stairs with a 
velvety carpet, then along a passage 
leading to a private staircase with a red 
baize door shutting it off. It opened into 
a long low room, still keeping the name 
of nursery, and at each end were bed- 
rooms, one for the two girls, the smaller 
for Bluebell. 

" This is such a jolly place," cried 
Adela, who seemed to have left all her 
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primness at Brighton. '^ You have never 
seen the spring woods, nor the amphi- 
theatre, nor the .waterfall ! " 

^ ' Nor the terraces and gardens, nor the 
menagerie, nor dry pond," added Mabel. 
'' Oh, we could not show you everything 
in a fortnight. Shall we come out now or 
after tea ? It isn't laid yet. Let us have 
it out of doors." 

Bluebell was almost as eager as the 
children; and they spent the hot June 
evening under the trees, listening to bird 
choruses and the rich solo of a lingering 
nightingale. 

Next morning she was conducted by 
her pupils round the spring woods, the 
same walk that Dutton and his cousin had 
perambulated eighteen months ago. It 
took just twenty-five minutes to make the 
circuit, returning to the starting-point, 
marked by a summer-house. 
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Wlien they had got about half way round, 
they were met by an old, spare gentleman, 
slightly bent. He nodded to the children, 
spoke a casual word, and mechanically raised 
his hat to Bluebell. The intensity of her 
interest gave animation to her countenance, 

^'That's a pretty girl," thought his 
Lordship, continuing on his way. 

He was in the habit of taking this con- 
stitutional every morning before break- 
fast, sometimes twice round, sometimes 
once. This day it was twice, and, walk- 
ing at about an equal pace, the school- 
room party were re-passing him nearly on 
the same spot. 

Lord Bromley paused again, said some- 
thing to the children, and took a second 
glance at Bluebell. 

^^ You are a young mistress of the 
ceremonies, Mabel; but why don't you 
present me to this young lady ? " 
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Mabel looked up in astonishment, then 
said, promptly, — " Miss Leigh, Lord 
Bromley." 

A slight tremor passed over his face, 
and he leant a little more on his stick, 
giving Bluebell an impression of extreme 
feebleness. After a mechanical observa-^ 
tion or two, rather to her disappointment 
he vralked away, without farther improving 
the introduction. 

Mrs. Barrington wished lessons to be 
proceeded with in the forenoon, so they 
did not leave the nursery. In the even- 
ing the children were desired to dress 
and come down with Bluebell till bed- 
time. It seems rather a triste pleasure 
for a governess to have the trouble and 
expense of an evening toilette, with no 
expectation of entertainment beyond a 
cup of coffee if the servants remember to 
offer it, and the enforced conversation 
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of some good-hearted guest, who, in the 
absence of any subject in common, can 
think of no more suggestive topic than 
inquiries into her daily walks, with thread- 
bare remarks on the scenery. If she is 
lively, and strikes out into jfresh fields 
and pastures new, ^^ she is forward, and 
a flirt." If otherwise, she mounts the 
stereotyped smile, and gushes about the 
singing in church and picturesqueness of 
the neighbourhood, which, probably, by 
this time she loathes every feature of. 
Then come long pauses ; the philanthropic 
guest mingles in general conversation, 
and edges away, leaving her to retreat 
upon a photograph book. 

Little of all this did Bluebell dread, — 
she only longed to get downstairs on 
any terms. Immured in the nursery, how 
could her little plot proceed ? Her simple 
toilette was carefully considered while 
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brushing out and arranging the shining^ 
coils of chestnut hair. Yet it was only 
a black muslin dress, cut en coeur, and 
relieved with her favourite ruffles. The 
children had brought handfuls of roses 
jfrom the rosary — ^yellow, crimson, white, 
blush, pink. A York and Lancaster in her 
hair, a tea-rose in her bosom, and she was 
ready. 

Only the ladies were in the large saloon,, 
which again dazzled the unsophisticated 
Bluebell with its magnificence. She found 
herself, as before, little noticed ; but the pic- 
tures, which she might study uninterrupt- 
edly from a secluded corner, entertained 
her for some time. There were fuH-length 
portraits of Court ladies, by Lely, with 
wonderful lace on brocaded gowns. One 
had a little dog half-hidden in the folds. 
The arch face of Nell Gwynne smiled over 
a door, a life-sized Gainsborough of a lady 
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•with a straw hat, reclining on a bank of 
flowers, was conspicuous over one fire- 
place. There were cavaliers with long, 
curled hair, gentlemen of a later date 
in pig-tails ; but the most modern of all 
was a portrait of a boy playing with a 
large dog. On this one her eye lingered 
longest. Whom could it be ? It was not 
in the least like Harry, and yet she 
fancied something about it familiar to her. 
There was a look of Lord Bromley, 
certainly — perhaps it was a portrait of 
him in childhood. 

Mabel and Adela, mean time, were per- 
forming an elaborate duet. It was one 
of her most irksome duties instructing 
these children in music, who would never 
attain to more than mechanical excellence* 
When they had arrived at the final crash, 
with not more than half a bar between 
them, Bluebell was summoned to sing. 



^ 
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The gentlemen came in from the dining- 
room at the last verse, and, after a slight 
pause, she began another unasked. Mrs. 
Barrington thought this rather forward, 
but there was a suppressed murmur of 
applause when she had finished. 

One of the ladies addressed a few words 
to her, and then Kate carelessly brought 
up a gentleman who had been tormenting 
her for an introduction. 

Bluebell had hoped that Lord Bromley 
would have spoken to her, after their 
encounter in the morning. But he did 
not, though sometimes she felt sure he 
was looking at her. 

The undercurrent of excitement gave 
a feverish vivacity to her manner, which 
Sir Robert Lowther imputed to gratified 
vanity at his attentions and he continued 
complacently by her side, till Mrs. Bar- 
rington said, — ^^ I think, Miss Leigh, the 
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children should go to bed," and Bluebell 
understood she was expected to accom- 
pany them. 

It was very mortifying. Apparently 
she had been too much at her ease, and 
perhaps the empressement with which Sir 
Robert had rushed to open the door 
might exclude her from coming down for 
the future. Then she reflected, with a 
little pardonable spite, that, if things 
turned out according to her hopes, Mrs. 
Barrington might, perhaps, repent having 
marched her off with the children like a 
nursery-maid. 

The following morning, at the same 
hour. Bluebell circulated the spring woods 
with her pupils, and, had he been a young 
lover approaching, her heart could not 
have beat higher than on again perceiving 
the bent form of Lord Bromley. 

Would he pass them by with a courteous 
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lifting of the hat to her ? Of course ; what 
else would he do ? Her fervent aspiration 
had apparently a magnelic eflfect ; or was 
it her face that was so tell-tale a mirror ? 
Lord Bromley stopped, spoke a few words, 
and actually turned back with them ! 

Bluebell was in the seventh heaven. 
She had not yet learnt how little even 
personal liking weighs against ambition 
when the object of it is unsupported by 
the merit of being well placed in the 
world. If well-tochered Lady Geraldine, 
pale and plain, had married the heir, every 
door in Bromley Towers would have been 
hospitably thrown open to her ; while the 
loveliest Peri, whose face was her fortune, 
might have stood knocking at the portal- 
gate unnoticed. 

^^Yet everything will go right if he 
only likes me ! " To be liked, to be loved, 
that comprises all else with a girl. This 

VOL. III. Q 
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one was not quite a fool, only had not 
outlived her youthful illusions. 

An ardent desire to attain anything goes 
far towards success. Fearftd of being 
thought forward, yet longing to please, 
she seemed to awaken an interest in Lord 
Bromley : though he talked playfully to 
all three, his indulgent smile was for Blue- 
bell. Another expression appeared some- 
times on his face, the same that had 
perplexed her the previous evening, — an 
investigating, speculating glance ; and 
once, when becoming more at. ease, her 
features resumed their play, his were 
suddenly contorted, as if a sharp pang had 
seized him. 

The walk seemed all too short, for Lord 
Bromley did not take the second round, 
but retraced his steps to the house. Blue- 
bell fell into a reverie, till something in the 
children's chatter attracted her attention. 
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" Wasn't he nice this morning ? Never 
!saw him in such a good humour ! Why, 
he hardly ever speaks to us! — hates 
jchildren, mamma says. Do you know, 
jMiss Leigh, Uncle Bromley never walked 
with us so far before ! " 

^^ Perhaps he thinks you are getting to 
a more companionable age," said Blue- 
bell, blushing; but her heart bounded 
triumphantly. 

It was an intensely hot afternoon. The 
ladies and some of the gentlemen were 
grouped under the lime-trees near the 
house. Kate, standing by a gipsy table, 
was pouring out tea, and keeping up a 
running fire of merry nonsense, her usual 
jstaff of danglers hovering near. The elder 
ladies seemed equally content, knitting 
shawls and weaving scandal. The bees 
were humming in the limes, " the rich 
music of a summer bird" overhead. The 
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very air seemed green in the shadow of 
the trees. 

^^ There," cried Kate, petulantly, ^' as 
sure as ever one is innocently happy in 
this wicked world, some species of amateur 
police obliges one to ^move on.'" And 
she glanced over her shoulder at a gentle- 
man approaching. 

He walked straight up to the group 
with a business - like, uncompromising- 
manner, very diflferent to their dolce far 
niente attitudes ; yet four of the number 
rose at once as if to join him. 

" Do have a cup of tea," cried Kate^ 
enticingly, with the view to a reprieve. 

'' No, thank you ; never touch it. There 
is not too much time. Miss Barrington." 

" I know, I know," with a resigned air, 
and a shrug to the four who had risen. And 
without another word they all mysteriously 
followed their summoner to the house. 
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^^ What can they be going to do with 
Mr. Barton ? " asked one of the ladies. 

"Oh, it's a great secret," said Mrs. 
Barrington, laughing affectedly, " if they 
can only keep it ! " 

In fact, it was a rehearsal. Mr. Barton 
was stage-manager, and ruled them with a 
xodofiron. He made the timid "speak 
up," the giddy, practice over and over 
again which side of the stage they were 
to enter and leave by ; threw more spirit 
in here, checked ranting there, and ventured 
to object to the key in which Kate, as 
heroine, ^ang her song. He permitted 
^^ gagging" as a proof of presence of mind, 
provided the cue was forthcoming; but 
now his great soul was perturbed by the 
absence of a prompter. 

" We really cannot do without one any 
longer," cried he, in urgent appeal to Kate, 
who rang the bell with an air of conviction. 
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^^ I will send for Miss Leigh, with 
whom I have been rehearsing. She almost 
knows the play by heart, and set my song^ 
to music." 

Bluebell was starting out with the- 
children, but came very willingly. Actings 
always had a charm for her, and, the play^ 
being pretty well in her head, she could 
prompt and watch at the same time. 

Kate was too clever not to act well; but 
the rdle of the simple, ingenuous heroine 
was scarcely suited to her. She did not 
look it. The other girl. Miss Heneage, said 
her part like a lesson, but could not act it. 
The men were imperfect, — incapable of 
getting through a sentence without the 
j)rompter. Sir Robert was the most in- 
attentive of all, being more interested in 
trying to set up a flirtation with Bluebell, 
who demurely repressed him. 

Such were the elements Mr. Barton 
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was preparing, to appear before Ofii in- 
dulgent public in two days' time. All 
the neighbourhood was invited to the 
theatricals, and the evening was to close 
with a dance. 

This night Bluebell received no invi- 
tation to join the party below. The 
children went down without her, and 
came up about nine, apparently in a 
great state of amusement. 

^^ You '11 get down to-morrow, I think^ 
Miss Leigh. Uncle Bromley said ta 
mamma, ' Where is your pretty gover- 
ness, Lydia ? Surely she is coming down 
to sing to us ? ' And Sir Robert muttered 
something about ' a beautiful syren,' and 
wanted to go up and fetch you.'' 

Bluebell was more gratified by the 
first part of this speech; that silly Sir 
Robert would spoil everything. 

Next day, according to Mabers prog- 
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nostications, tlic ban was removed, and 
Bluebell made free of the saloon in the 
evening, continuing, however, rigorously 
to retire when her pupils did. Some- 
what to her discomposure, she found they 
had been chattering to Kate about Lord 
Bromley joining their morning walks. 
Miss Barrington had turned this little 
circumstance over in her mind rather 
curiously. Bluebell was apparently so 
wonderfully discreet with young men, 
it was strange she should go out early 
to flirt with an old one. 

^ ^ Next time say you would rather 
walk in the park, Mabel," said she. 

And when the children rather con- 
fusedly acted on this advice. Bluebell, 
detecting Kate's hand in it, immediately 
assented, determined that no reluctance 
should be reported. 

The day of the theatricals arrived, and 
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with it a great reverse of fortune to Miss 
Barrington. She had driven early into 
the market - town in a small pony 
carriage for some essential no one but 
herself could choose. Now, though so 
good a rider, Kate was a remarkably 
careless whip; and rattling through the 
town, the ponies shied at something, or 
nothing, swerved into a cart, and uj)set 
the tittuppy little trap in a moment. The 
immediate result to the fair driver was 
a sprained ankle, contused face, and fast 
blackening eye. Any amount of pain 
she would have cheerfully endured sooner 
than give up her evenings excitement; 
but the unfortunate eye swelled, and got 
blacker and blacker, and/ nothing could 
be done. Her despair was communicated 
to the whole corps, till Mr. Barton sug- 
gested a substitute in Bluebell. It was 
carried nem. con.y with the chilling con- 
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sent of Mrs. Barrington, who, though sho 
would not hear of Kate appearing thus 
disfigured, had tried in vain to persuade 
Lord Bromley to put off the play. But 
he maintained it was now ^Hoo late for 
postponement; Barton had said the girl 
could act; and Kate deserved the dis- 
appointment, for she had no business to 
have upset herself," &c. In the mean 
time, Mr. Barton had carried off Blue- 
bell for a severe rehearsal. The play 
was ' The Loan of a Lover,' and as Peter 
Spyk he was interested in his Gertrude. 
Sir Robert also, as Captain Amesfort, 
threw considerably more animus into 
his scene since the change of heroines. 

Bluebell had tea with her pupils as 
usual, and joined the dramatis peo^sonce in 
the green-room at nine. The company 
was arriving. The front benches were 
soon filled with ladies, while the men 
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stood about in the doorway, or looked 
over their heads. 

Among the latter was Harry Dutton. 
He had come without notice, too late to 
join the party at dinner, and, thinking 
the whole thing rather a bore, scarcely 
glanced at the stage. 

^^ Mynheer Swizel! Mynheer Swizel!'^ 
Dutton started as if he had been shot. In 
a peasant's dress, and running on to the 
stage, greeted by a round of applause, he 
recognizes Bluebell! Here, at Bromley 
Towers ! 

Transfixed to the spot, his moonstruck 
gaze rivetted on the actors, people spoke to 
him and he never heard. Conj ecture, wonder, 
doubts of his own sanity, were whirling his- 
brain. How did she get Tiere^ of all places 
in the world ? With whom ? — and under 
what name? Heavens, if she should 
suddenly perceive him, and stop short or 
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scream ! He moved behind a pillar, where 
he could observe unseen. Peter Spyk 
was singing, — 

" To-morrow will be market-day, 
The streets all thronged with lasses gay ; 
And from a crowd so great, no doubt, 
Sweethearts enough I may pick out 
In verity, verity, verity aye," &c 

And then Gertrude, in a mocking voice, 
coquettishly sang, — 



(( 



Be not too bold, for hearts fresh caught. 
Are ne'er, I am told, to market brought ; 
The best, they say, are given away. 
And are not soldy on market-day. 

In verity, verity, verity aye," <fec. 



A round of applause and an encore 
followed. It was long since Harry had 
heard Bluebell's voice, but he alone did 
not applaud. The play proceeded, and 
then Sir Robert came in as Amesfort. 
It hung a little here. He floundered, 
.gagged, forgot the cue, and the voice of 
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the prompter became distinctly audible. 
'. Happily, conceit bore him along. Harry 
winced as he drawled to Gertrude, ^' Why, 
you are very pretty ! " But when he pro- 
ceeded to catch her round the waist and 
offer to kiss her, he muttered an oath, and 
half-started forward. Warned by a look 
of curiosity in a bystander. Button fiercely 
controlled himself, but a burning desire to 
quarrel with Sir Robert took possession of 
him. 

In the last scene, when she comes on as 
a bride, Harry remembered, with a cm^ious 
laugh, she had never been so attired for 
him. Bluebell was warming to her part. 
She and Peter Spyk were pulling the 
whole coach, and when the play was 
ended they were both loudly called for 
before the curtain. 

Happy and delighted at her success, it 
was hard to fall from triumph to insignifi- 
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•cance ; but, in the first flush of the former, 
Bluebell was left in solitude. Her fellow 
actors had flown away to exchange their 
theatrical costume for ball dress, and she 
had received no carte blanche to mingle 
with the dancers. 

Lingering listlessly alone in the green- 
room, wishing to join the rest, and hoping^ 
some one might think of sending for her, 
she had thrown herself into an easy-chair, 
back to the door, which was half-open. 
There was a slight sound of a rapid, 
stealthy footstep, and, before she had time 
to look round, a twisted note was tossed 
into her lap. 

Bluebell started to her feet. Her heart 
gave one great jump, and her cheeks were 
blanched. 

She rushed to the door. Too late, — the 
passage was empty. After reading the 
note, she walked backwards and forwards, 
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in an incoherent state of excitement 
pondering its contents, and was returning 
to the deserted school-room, when she was 
met and stopped by Lord Bromley. 

^^Not dressed yet!" he exclaimed. 
^' Or is Grertrude going to dance in this 
pretty bridal array ?" 

• ^^ This dress is Miss Barrington's. Grood- 
night. Lord Bromley," said Bluebell, 
trying to pass. 

^^What! you poor child, are you sent 
to bed ? Come along with me. 1 11 make 
it right with Mrs. Barrington." 

^^I cannot, indeed. I am ill — I am 
tired," said Bluebell, desperately. 

Lord Bromley's eyes were fixed in- 
quiringly upon her; but people were 
coming along the passage, and, escaping 
from him, she darted off. 

No one was in the nursery. Bluebell 
hastily changed her dress, wrapped herself 
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in a (lark cloak, and drew the hood over 
her head ; then, descending the staircase, 
listened a moment at the foot. No one 
seemed about. She flew down a dark 
passage into the billiard-room, threw open 
the French window, and stepped out. It 
was as dark as a summer s night ever is, 
and a soft shower was falling ; but Bluebell 
took no heed. Avoiding the front of the 
house, she threaded her way by the back 
settlements. A dog barked, and a poach- 
ing cat was marauding about. The grass 
felt damp and clinging as she struck into 
what was called ^^The West Drive." It 
was not kept exactly in lawn order there. 
A hundred yards further on was a summer- 
house, thatched inside and out with moss, 
from which, long ere she reached it, 
Harry Button emerged, and, folding 
her in his arms, drew her within its 
shelter. 
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In the mean time, the ball was in full 
swing ; every now and then inquiries were 
made for the missing heir. " Did not Mr. 
Button come to-night? I wonder what 
has become of him!" Lord Bromley 
wondered too ; but, before he had time to 
be really offended at his absence, Mr. 
Button was observed valsing with Lady 
Geraldine. The young sailor was no whit 
less interesting for his Crimean campaign, 
to which his wound lent an additional 
prestige; and it was astonishing what 
severe remarks were made on the unlove- 
liness of the partner with whom he most 
frequently danced that night. 

And yet such criticism was more un- 
deserved than usual, for a look of gentle 
happiness softened and inspired her 
naturally plain features, and lent an un- 
wonted tender grace to a somewhat inex- 
pressive figure. 

VOL. III. R 



Lord Bromley did not observe their 
frequent contiguity with the same satis- 
faction as of yore. On the contrary, his 
eye rested on Harry with a somewhat 
sarcastic expression, and he remained 
thoughtful and distixUt. 





CHAPTER XIII. 



THE MINIATURE. 



True, I have married her, 
The very head and front of my oflFending 
Hath this extent, no more. 

Shakespeaee. 

Lord Bromley did not suflfer the nocturnal 
festivities to interfere with his morning 
walk, during which he came upon the 
governess and her pupils looking as jfresh 
as the dawn. 

"I need not ask if you have recovered 
from last night, Miss Leigh," observed 
he, dryly, as] she bowed demurely, with a 
somewhat conscious air. 

^^Did you dance?" asked Mabel; ^^for 
I heard you come up just after the stable 
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clock struck one, and the music had been 
going on for ever so long.'' 

Now, it might have been half-past eleven 
wlien Miss Leigh had professed herself to- 
Lord Bromley as too ill and tired to dream 
of dancing. Looking the consternation 
she felt at this contradictory piece of 
evidence, she remained silent, not darings 
to raise her eyes. 

" Who would have taken you for such 
an actress ! " said the peer, in rather am- 
biguous accents. 

Bluebell looked up desperately ; her ex- 
pression was ingenuous, but half imploring. 

^' Such nerve and command of counten-; 
ance!" rhapsodized his Lordship, with the 
same odd fixed look and sarcastic in-^ 
flection of voice. ^^ The idea of the plot 
so perfectly conceived and played out! 
Had you much practice — ^in Canada." 

" I have played in charades and small 
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pieces," wondering how he knew she had 
been in Canada. 

"But you never really acted till you 
came to England? How long was that 
ego ?" 

" Some time now/' confusedly. 

" Nearly two years, perhaps?" 

"About that — no, not quite so much,'' 
more and more perplexed by his manner. 

" I hope you'll come down, and sing to 
us to-night. Miss Leigh. I am not sure I 
don't prefer that accomplishment for young 
ladies — it is saferJ^ He turned away, 
leaving Bluebell in bewilderment. 

Kate, recovered by a night's rest, would 
consent to no more seclusion; the blow 
was not much of a disfigurement now, and 
^he was making an immense fuss over 
Harry, which suited him well enough to 
jencourage, as he rather repented the im- 
prudently frequent dances with Geraldine, 
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and felt embarrassed in her society thi* 



morning. 



The cousins were sitting on an ottoman, 
in lialf-teazing, half-aflFectionate discourse, 
when Bluebell, feeling like a conspirator of 
the deepest dye, entered demurely with 
her pupils. Kate watched Harry narrowly^ 
who did not appear to have observed their 
entrance. 

"You seem to have forgotten Miss^ 
Leigh," she remarked. "Did you not 
travel together from Quebec?" 

Button, somewhat staggered by her 
correct information, shot a swift inquiring^ 
glance at his cousin. 

"To be sure — so it is Miss Leigh. I 
thought last night I knew the face — " 

"Why don't you go and speak to 
her?" 

"I am; shy — perhaps she won't re- 
member me." 
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^^Miss Leigh, Mr. Dutton thinks you 
have forgotten him.'' 

Bluebell bowed stiffly, very much on 
her guard ; for she saw that Lord Bromley 
was an attentive observer, and his strange 
behaviour in the morning had given rise 
to an uncomfortable suspicion that he 
might (though how, she could not imagine) 
be cognizant of the tryst in the West 
Wood. Harry moved to a seat near, and 
began an indifferent conversation with her,, 
that the whole room might have heard. 

^^Can it be all — ^kid," thought Kate^ 
^^ or was there really nothing between 
them ?" 

At that instant Sir Robert lounged up, 
and threw himself in a familiar manner 
on the other side of Bluebell. 

Button's face darkened. He had taken 
an antipathy to this man, who commenced 
a sort of condescending flirtation with his 
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wife. lie called her " Gertrude," too, and 
poured out compliments on her acting, 
describing his despair at being unable to 
find her among the dancers afterwards. 

Harry was boiling, Kate exultant. ^ ^ I 
knew I was right," she thought. 

Bluebell was summoned to the piano. Sir 
Robert followed. It was a semi-grand, and 
he leant on the other end, opposite to her. 

"Where is the music? Oh! you play 
without. So much the better. One sees 
the eyes flashing." 

It was not the only pair, for Button's 
were fixed upon Sir Robert with a fero- 
cious expression, apparent even to his 
obtuseness, and, somewhat surprised, he 
returned it with a slight stare and eleva- 
tion of the eyebrows. That night, in the 
smoking-room, the antagonism between 
the two was more pronounced than ever. 
Sir Robert explained it by a conjecture 
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that ^^ Button was sweet on the little 
governess, and d — d jealous." He was 

not particularly popular among the other 
men ; but all agreed that Button '' had 
been very rough on Lowther, and was not 
half such a cheery, pleasant fellow as he 
used to be." 

What would not Kate have given for an 
incident that befell Lady Geraldine one 
day ! She had been much puzzled by 
Harry's manner since his return; for, 
though his appreciation of her was more 
heartily manifested than before, she was 
conscious of a difference, — or rather, per- 
haps, analyzed it more truly now. Her 
adorers had not been so numerous, as to 
disturb the impression of the first man 
who had ever appeared to care about her ; 
but she could scarcely deceive herself 
longer — there was evidently now nothing 
warmer than liking left. 
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Poor girl! she was easily discouraged, 
and felt no resentment ; she did not even 
think it necessary to conjure up a rival 
to account for the discontinuation of his 
attentions, till a slight incident revealed 
one to her. She was sitting alone in the 
morning-room, and, being somewhat of a 
china fancier, turned a cup on a bracket 
upside down, to examine the mark at the 
bottom. In doing so, a bit of paper flut- 
tered out, and as she picked it up, the 
words, ^^ "West "Wood, four o'clock," met 
her startled gaze. She was convinced 
that the writing was Harry's, but whom 
could the assignation be intended for ? 
Soon after Bluebell came into the room, 
as it seemed to her with no very apparent 
purpose. Lady Geraldine, not without 
design, seated herself at a small writing- 
table, with her back to the bracket, and 
almost immediately heard a slight clatter. 



i 
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Miss Leigh had vanished, and so had the 
paper from the tea-cup ! 

" I wish I dare go to the West Wood,"^ 
thought Geraldine, for she was not all 
perfect, and the indignation in her heart 
inspired a desire to expose the underhand 
behaviour of the designing governess. 
That evening Harry had been talking to 
her longer than usual. Bluebell was sing- 
ing at the piano, and finally began the 
Persian song of ' The May Rose to the 
Nightingale.' Geraldine listened, attracted 
by the sentiment. One verse was unfor- 
tunately suggestive — 

" Moonlight, moonliglit, think'st thou he 'd leave me 
For one so pale — for one so pale 1 
But moonlight, moonlight, if he deceive me, 
Tell not the tale — tell not the tale.'' 

Then Geraldine's pallid complexion was 
flushed with resentment, for she imagined 
the words levelled at herself. Next day 
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unable to resist again examining the 
cuj) — she found another fold of paper, but 
this time in a female handwriting. Harry, 
of course, would come for it, and she 
determined to remain till he did so. The 
room was then tolerably full. Some time 
after Button dropped in with another 
man, and, all unconscious of surveillance, 
lingered till only he and Lady Geraldino 
remained in the room. 

^'Mr. Button," she said, in her some- 
what reedy voice, ^^ I understand a little 
about china, but cannot make out the date 
of that little yellow cup, the mark at the 
bottom is so defaced." 

It was said meaningly, and Harry 
understood that he was discovered. To 
throw himself upon her generosity seemed 
an obvious necessity. With a conscious 
yet penetrating glance, closing the half- 
open door, he exclaimed, impulsively, 
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" Dear Lady Geraldine, may I tell you 
something about myself?" 

Geraldine flushed hotly. This was 
somewhat more than she had bargained 
for. With the slightest soup f on of state- 
liness, dreading what was to follow, she 
managed to say, that '^ Whatever he liked 
to tell her should go no further." 

^'It will all be known soon enough," 
cried he. ^^ But I fancy. Lady Geraldine, 
you have some suspicion. I know I can 
trust you, and you have been always so 
kind and sympathetic to me ; it is a much 
greater comfort telling you than Kate." 

Geraldine bowed her head. She was 
determined not to betray herself, and 
even felt some little curiosity, though how 
abundantly that faculty was to be gratified 
ere she left the room, she certainly had not 
foreseen. One result was, it had an im- 
mediately bracing effect, for, with all her 
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Immility, Gcraldine had the pride of self- 
respect, and the confession completely dis- 
abused lier of the idea that Harry had ever 
aspired to being suitor of hers. It was a 
pang, no doubt. Even his confidence 
might have a double meaning. Had she 
any of the fury of a woman scorned, what 
an amount of mischief would be in her 
power! But Harry's instinct was right, 
and he never regretted his reliance on 
Geraldine's honour and pride. 

Button and his wife continued to meet 
daily in secret. They had agreed to con- 
fess to Lord Bromley directly the visitors 
should have left, but I think were still 
young enough to enjoy the stratagems neces- 
sary for these stolen interviews. How many 
narrow escapes there were to laugh at after- 
wards ! and, in society, when they appeared 
on such conventional terms as respectful 
youth and prudent governess, how many 
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doubles entendres Harry hazarded, to see 
Bluebell struggling with alarmed risibility ! 

But the rash pair were outwitted at last, 
and run to earth by Kate in the moss 
arbour ! How much of their conversation 
had been overheard, or how long she had 
stood there before springing out, of course 
could be only conjecture. A violent start 
had been irrepressible ; and, as they were 
both speechless from the shock, Kate re- 
mained mistress of the situation, and evi- 
dently not disposed to be merciful. A few 
sarcastic expressions to her cousin, some 
cutting remarks on Bluebell's deceitful and 
designing conduct, and she was gone — 
apparently for the purpose of exposing 
the intrigue she imagined herself to have 
discovered. Button sprang after her, and 
Bluebell, in much vexation and alarm, 
returned to the house. 

Not much breathing time was to be 
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obtained in the nursery, whither she had 
hurried. The door was half open, and, 
entering unperceived, she beheld a sight 
that gave her almost as genuine a start 
as Kate's inopportune appearance. Yet 
it was only Lord Bromley sitting by the 
table, looking pale and shaken, and gazing 
intently on — could she believe her eyes ? — 
the miniature of Theodore Leigh ! The 
case was broken. Bluebell had been gum- 
ming it, and had left it on the table to dry. 
But why should he be studying it with 
such absorbing interest ? 

Lord Bromley raised his eyes, and fixed 
them sternly on the bewildered girl. 
'^ Come here, Theodora^'^ — and she started. 
" Whose portrait is this ? " 

'' My father's." 

^^ Exactly. And, such being the case, 
your presence in this house requires some 
little explanation.'' 
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Unable to see the connexion between 
the miniature and this attack, Bluebell 
remained silent and confounded; but, as 
he continued to gaze severely at her, she 
roused herself to reply. 

^' I came here because Mrs. Barrington 
brought me, and I went to her by the 
purest accident. Did you hiow my father^ 
my Lord ? " 

'^ Simplicity may be rather overdone! 
Do you think, child, I have not seen 
through your evident desire to ingratiate 
yourself? — and scheming yourself into 
this house will, I assure you, not further 
your designs ! " 

Bluebell could not deny the former 
charge, though guiltless of the latter 
insinuation. But who could have betrayed 
their marriage, and why did he only 
blame her ? 

" I do not know who may have prompted 

VOL. III. s 
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you, but if he thought duplicity and cun- 
ning a recommendation in a grandchild — " 

'' Grandchild ! " echoed Bluebell. '' What 
can you mean, Lord Bromley ! Sir Timothy 
Leigh was my grandfather ! '^ 

"Which, as you probably very well 
know, I have not been called for fifteen 
years ! " 

Still the intense perplexity of her face 
was staggering his impression that this 
adventurous daughter of his disinherited 
43on was trying by a coup de 'inain to 
•cancel the edict of banishment, and to 
obtain favour and fortune at his hands. 

" You my grandfather! " she reiterated, 
mechanically, her eyes, wonder wide, 
staring at the old man with child-like 
directness, that produced a more con- 
vincing efiect on his mind than any 
words. After all, it was quite possible 
she might not have heard of his succession 
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to a remote peerage, and this amazement 
was certainly not assmned. Moreover, 
the expression of her face was conjuring 
dfrom a dim past a host of memories. He 
became strangely moved, and could 
^scarcely bear the gaze which recalled so 
forcibly Theodore in his youth. 

Which made the first movement neither 
knew. " My dearest little girl ! " he mur- 
mured, and folded her in his arms. 

Bluebell was weak and silent from 
surprise mingled with extreme happiness, 
and Lord Bromley had gone back in 
thought to former years, and dare not 
trust himself to speak ; so they were both 
too absorbed to notice the entrance of Harry 
Button, who remained rooted to the spot 
(like a stuck pig, as he afterwards ele- 
gantly described it), and a smothered 
exclamation burst from his lips. 

Lord Bromley hurriedly withdrew him- 
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self from Bluebell, not particularly gratified 
at being surprised in so romantic a pose at 
his time of life. 

^^Wliat the d — 1 are you doing here^ 
nir ? " he angrily demanded. 

Harry, considering he had quite as good 
a right to ask that question, turned in- 
quiringly and gloomily to Bluebell, who, 
feeling if she attempted to open her lips^ 
she must either go off into an hysterical 
fit of laughter or burst into tears, said 
nothing ; and the uncle and nephew con- 
tinued to glare at each other.' 

She signed to Button to speak ; but he 
was too mystified and sulky ; so Bluebell^ 
in desperation, plunged in medias res. 

" Harry ! " she cried, ^^ this is my grand- 
father as well as your uncle ! Why, we 
must be cousins ! " Then, after an instant's 
pause, with downcast eyes and crimson 
cheeks, she penitently kissed the old man's 
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hand, and whispered, — " He is my hus- 
band too; we meant to have told you 
to-morrow ! " 

So the dread secret was" out at last! 
Silence, that could be felt, ensued, and 
seemed endless to the two culprits, who, 
with drooping eyes, waited anxiously for 
him to speak. 

Now, this announcement was hardly so 
unexpected as they supposed, and far 
more welcome than their wildest dreams 
could have anticipated. Lord Bromley's 
agent, who paid the annuity to Mrs. 
Leigh, was also in the habit of giving 
him periodical information of the well- 
being of his grand-daughter. When, 
however, she eloped jfrom Captain David- 
son's house, he had lost sight of her for 
s. time, but afterwards picked up the clue 
at Mrs. Markham's. When they also dis- 
appeared so suddenly, the agent was again 
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at fault, Bluebell having changed her 
situation in the interval. 

Advancing years had softened Lord 
Bromley. The tidings of her elopement 
without any positive proof of a bond Jide 
marriage preceding it, had shocked, him 
into bitter remorse for having left her, an 
unprotected waif and stray, to the tender- 
mercies of the world, and now she had 
passed out of his ken, and he could not 
but fear the worst. 

In this frame of mind, he came ac- 
cidentally upon Bluebell in the spring 
woods, and the likeness to her father, 
which was singularly obvious, seemed the^ 
reflection of the thoughts that haunted 
him. Then, when Mabel mentioned her 
by name, it flashed upon him that what 
he had taken for a trick of imagination 
might be, indeed, a sober reality. Lord 
Bromley sought Mrs. Barrington, and. 
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elicited, in reply to his careless inquiries^ 
the fact that the fair governess was a 
Canadian, and had come into her family 
from the Markhams'. This was con- 
clusive, and he took every opportunity 
of observing Bluebell with an almost 
hungry interest. The elopement rankled 
unpleasantly in his mind. He watched 
her conduct narrowly, and was pleased to 
see that she seemed prudent and care- 
ful ; but his suspicions received a new 
direction by the mutual disappearance of 
Dutton and herself on the night of hia 
return. It was a coincidence, at any rate^ 
for had not Mabel asserted she had not 
come upstairs till one, before which hour 
Harry had not entered the ball-room ? He 
also detected two or three looks of. intelli- 
gence passing between them ; then, when 
Kate remarked that they had returned 
in the same steamer from Quebec, the 
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mystery began to take a definite shape. 
He remembered his nephew's confession 
of an attachment, and his absence for 
many weeks after landing. At this stage 
a terrible possibility obtruded itself, and 
Bluebell's inviting manner, which before 
had pleased him, seemed all an artful 
attempt to get into favour. 

The accidental sight of Theodore's 
miniature, which stirred poignantly the 
atem heart of the father, precipitated the 
denouement y and the artless bewilderment 
of Bluebell under his reproaches lulled 
the suspicions which her subsequent 
avowal of a marriage with Harry nearly 
set at rest. There only remained those 
unaccounted-for weeks, so that the first 
sentence he spoke to the peccant pair, 
whom we left in agitated suspense, sur- 
prised them by its calmness. 

^^When did this happen?" And they 
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could not guess how anxiously he waited 
for the reply. 

Now Button had come there expressly 
to bring Bluebell into Lord Bromley's 
presence, having resolved to be before- 
hand with Kate and make immediate con- 
fession. Therefore he was provided with 
their marriage certificate, which he now 
produced, and silently presented to his 
uncle. 

The date was satisfactory, and Lord 
Bromley was relieved from the most 
harrowing anxiety. Yet his brow did 
not relax as he turned gravely to his 
nephew. '^ What was your motive, Harry, 
in concealing this marriage?" 

Button was silent. 

''You may well be unwilling to express 
it! It was because you feared to lose 
the inheritance I have foolishly brought 
you up to expect." 
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Harry looked up fitinkly, though 
writhing under his words. 

** I cannot wholly deny it, uncle ; and 
if you now change your intentions to- 
wards me, it is only what I expect. 
Bluebell and I were married hastily at 
Liverpool; she is my best excuse for 
that. Afterwards, when I came to ^ The 
Towers,' I meant to have told you ; but 
— don't you recollect ? — you positively re- 
fused to hear what I had to say. Of 

a 

course I ought to have persisted." 

^' And did Theodora also see the ex- 
pedience of concealing her marriage till 
my death ? " 

^^ No, indeed," cried Harry, warmly. 
'^ She would have risked everything to 
have it acknowledged. It puts my con- 
duct in an awftdly cold-blooded light; 
but I hope you don't think me utterly 
ungrateful ?" 
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" As to that, the less said the better,'^ 
returned Lord Bromley, coolly, 

Dutton turned away abashed and deeply 
wounded, for he really was attached ta 
the relative who had been his best friend 
and benefactor from infancy to manhood. 
Lord Bromley slowly left the room, and, 
sending for his niece, endeavoured ta 
explain to her the astounding facts that 
Bluebell was the daughter of his disin- 
herited son, and had been married to 
Dutton for nearly two years. 

There was scarcely room in Mrs. Bar- 
rington's mind to grasp this new aspect 
of affairs, it being already taken up with 
Kate's shocking discovery of the heir, 
flirting in a secluded summer-house with 
the treacherous governess. Very earnestly,, 
therefore, she tried to convince her uncle^ 
that he must be deceived, and that Bluebell 
was an impostor and adventuress. 
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^^ There's not a shade of doubt about 
her identity," contested Lord Bromley. 
" I have known for some time whom she 
was. Indeed, Lydia, you were my first 
informant when you told me where you 
had taken her from. Parker had reported 
that Theodore's daughter was with some 
people of the name of Markham, and only 
lately found out accidentally that she was 
no longer there. Besides, here is further 
proof," — and he placed before her the 
miniature that he had carried away. 

It was difficult to controvert such testi- 
mony. Convinced against her will, and 
deprived, by anticipation, of the power of 
giving Bluebell immediate warning, Mrs. 
Barrington could only fall back upon her 
own room, pull down the blinds, and take 
refuge in petite saiite^ till prepared to face 
her emancipated dependent in so new and 
unwelcome a position. 
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Certainly this day of elucidation was 
not a pleasant one. Everybody appeared 
in a changed point of view, and was feel- 
ing its awkwardness. Harry and Bluebell, 
hardly knowing if they had a right to- 
remain there, wandered disconsolately 
about, like a modern Adam and Eve await- 
ing expulsion from Paradise. 

Kate felt baffled and dangerous, — angry 
at her cousin having slipped so smoothly 
through her fingers, and jealous of his^ 
wife. 

Lord Bromley, though deeply incensed 
with Harry, was longing to keep Bluebell^ 
whose every glance and gesture recalled 
his secretly lamented son. Lady Calvert 
was on the point of departure with her 
daughter ; and the facts having percolated 
through the household, all the maids got 
sick headaches from sympathetic excite- 
ment. 
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Dutton had had a very stormy interview 
with his cousin when he rushed after' her 
from the arbour. Kate was determined to 
betray them, and he vainly tried to induce 
her to be silent. On one condition only 
would she promise secrecy — that Bluebell 
should give immediate warning, and that 
he should never speak to her again. But 
Harry only laughed, while Kate urged 
everything she could think of — ruin to his 
prospects, his uncle's anger, &c. 

'' It is no business of yours," reiterated 
Dutton. ^' If you say anything about it, 
you'll soon see you have made a fool of 
yourself, and the little you do know is by 
prying and listening." 

But Kate broke from him and darted 
into the house, past Lady Geraldine, who 
was just coming out, and who noticed 
with surprise the disturbed appearance of 
the two cousins. To Dutton she seemed 
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a good angel sent to invalidate the spells 
of an evil one. As the reader knows, she 
alone had been entrusted with the secret 
of his marriage, and he now briefly ex- 
plained that Kate was bent upon betraying 
his meetings with Bluebell, and entreated 
her, if possible, by any stratagem, to 
detain her for a while. 

Geraldine, fully alive to the importance 
of the request, exclaimed, with a gesture 
of impatience, — 

''How provoking! when you were to 
have told your own story to-morrow! 
Be quibk, Mr. Dutton, don't lose a moment, 
and I will undertake to keep Kate and 
Mrs. Barrington quiet till they can do no 
further mischief." 

A very grateful glance from Harry as 
he sprang away ; and how he fared in the 
dreaded interview is already known to the 
reader. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A LOCK OF HAIR. 

For which be they that hold apart 
The promise of the golden hours ; 
First love, first friendship, equal powers, 

That marry with the virgin heart. 

In Memoriam. 

Another year had gone by since the 
denouement at Bromley Towers. The war 

was over, peace proclaimed, and what 

remained of our armies had returned from 

the East. 

General RoUeston then retired from the 

service, and bought a very nice property 

near Leamington. He still saw a good 

deal of his old officers; Fane especially, 

who now commanded the regiment, spent 

much of his leave at Pyott's Hill. He 

retained all his old admiration for Cecil, 
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receiving as little encouragement as ever. 
Possibly that may have been the secret of 
his constancy, for certainly, as a Crimean 
hero, with seven thousand a year to gild 
the romance of it, he did not find young 
ladies in general very hard-hearted. 

But Fane was ever ungrateful, and, 
after being petted and feted, sang at^ 
ridden at, and generally made much of, 
only returned with fresh zest to Cecil's un- 
affected and pleasant companionship. Yet, 
after each visit, in spite of manifold op- 
portunities, being alone with her for hours, 
her constant companion in rides and 
rambles, and given to her by every one in 
the neighbourhood, he always found he 
had never really advanced an inch, and 
that nothing Cecil expected less than a 
proposal from him. 

So he always went away in despair, 
to return again at the faintest hint of an 
invitation from her father. 

VOL. III. T 
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General Rolleston was by no means 
displeased to observe this eagerness to 
avail himself of his hospitality, being quite 
as alive as heretofore to the advantages of 
the match, — he only wondered why Fane 
and his daughter were so tardy in coming 
to an understanding. 

Cecil was very much liked in the neigh- 
bourhood. Everybody said she was the 
most unaffected girl in the world. But vri.th 
all her admirers, she had no flirtations, — 
bright and cold was the verdict pronounced. 
Somie said she was strong-minded, for she 
was known to read a great deal, and had 
even had a picture admitted into the Female 
Artists' Exhibition. She was further con- 
victed of preferring long, solitary rides to 
joining the numerous equestrian parties 
got up in the summer; but, as public 
opinion had unanimously agreed that she 
must be engaged to Fane, the unsocial 
trait was excused on that hypothesis. 
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About this period, he having just dis- 
covered her whereabouts, Cecil received 
a long letter from Harry Dutton, relating 
what he knew would interest her — the 
strange events and transformations at " The 
Towers." A similar one came to Mrs. 
Rolleston from Bluebell, who, now that 
^he was at liberty to speak, wrote some- 
thing like a volume of narrative and 
explanation to her friend. The latter, 
agitated and excited, flew to Cecil with 
ihe wonderful news, unaware that she had 
heard it already from Dutton, or, indeed, 
«of her acquaintance with him; for, con- 
sidering that all he had told her was 
in the strictest confidence, Cecil, as the 
simplest way of ^ keeping it secret, had 
never mentioned an3rthing at all about 
him. She must now, however, confess, 
for her step-mother was in an effusive 
mood, and bent upon instantly inviting 
the Buttons to pay them a visit. 
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Mrs. Rolleston received the information 
with some coldness and little curiosity, 
being naturally hurt at her step-daughter's- 
concealment of a fact of so much interest 
to her ; and though she probably told the^ 
General, he never afterwards alluded to 
the episode. Indeed, Cecil's labours at 
Scutari were rather a tabooed subject, 
as Harry speedily discovered when one- 
day he attempted to blunder out his- 
gratitude to her father. 

The Buttons were invited for a week p 
also Colonel Fane and Captain Vavasour. 
Cecil became restless and excited as the- 
day approached. The sight of Bluebell 
would cruelly re-open old wounds, and 
she had never met Vavasour (who had 
brought back the slain body of her lover) 
since the Crimea. And he would talk 
to her about it, she was sure, for Jack 
had long ago fathomed their ill-fated at- 
tachment. Altogether, it was a relief that 
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other guests were coming to dinner, for 
they were all too intimate in one way 
;and too far apart in another — a con- 
necting thread seeming to run through 
all their lives. Jack, an old love of 
Bluebell's ; Dutton, whom she had nursed 
ihrough deadly peril; and Fane, only 
prevented being a declared suitor by sys- 
tematic absence of reciprocity on her side. 
Well ! it was a mercy they all came in 
owl-light, scarcely dusk enough for candles, 
but pleasantly veiling countenances not too 
much under command. 

Bluebell and Cecil had determined 
beforehand that they must embrace, and 
mutually dreaded it. It was not, however, 
such a hlanc-mange affair as osculation 
among ladies often is, for they were both 
agitated by too vivid memories. Blue- 
bell's feelings were pleasantly diverted by 
recognizing Jack — blushing with delight 
like the boy he still was. Somehow, he 
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was tlic only one of the party she felt 
entirely at ease with, and found herself, 
as of old, chattering and laughing at a& 
much as with him, just as if three sorrow- 
laden years had never intervened. 

Dutton contrived to get by Cecil at 
dinner, though he had not taken her 
down, and their conversation was suffi- 
ciently interesting to make them forget 
their appointed partners. 

^^ And you are quitd restored to favour ?" 
Cecil was saying; " and the uncle not 
half so implacable as you expected ? " 

" I dpn't know about that," cried Harry- 
^' He has altered to me, I think. Bluebell 
is all ' the rage now ; she actually is- 
admitted into his sanctum every morning, 
to read him the papers. I shouldn't 
wonder if she turned out Queen Regnante, 
and I were only Prince Consort ! " 

Cecil, I think, liked Dutton much better 
than his wife, with whom it was hard to 



Ik 
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resume old relations. Besides, she seemed 
now quite the favourite of Fortune, with 
every difficulty and hardship smoothed 
away ; and to those who have suffered, it 
is harder to rejoice with those who do 
rejoice than to weep with those who weep. 

So Bluebell was happier alone with Mrs. 
EoUeston when the men were hunting or 
out of the way. Dutton once ventured to 
question Cecil about Fane, whose hopeless 
passion was evident to every one in the 
house. She looked vexed, disconsolate, 
and gave her usual answer, that there was 
nothing in it, and never would be. 

Dutton gently tried to combat this 
assertion. He had heard all about Bertie, 
but of course thought it was useless 
grieving over spilt milk ; that time 
enough had passed since then ; and that 
she had far better marry and forget. 

Cecil smiled with a sort of sad amuse- 
ment at all this, and his slight assumption 
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of marital experience. Harry and Blue- 
bell seemed years younger than herself, 
a giddy, happy young couple, the very sun- 
shine of whose lives dazzled them too much 
to see into the shadowy depths of hers. 

One afternoon she had started for a 
lonely walk. The rest of the party were 
pretty well disposed of — Bluebell driving 
with Mrs. EoUeston, and the others, she 
thought, were with the General; but it 
(did not much matter. It was a blustering 
February afternoon — Cecil long remem- 
bered it : the north wind had strewn the 
ground with dead branches, and cawing 
rooks, on the eve of wedlock, were drifting 
about incoherently on the breeze. She 
was following the course of a brook where 
the grounds widened into a wild, brambly 
park, and, looking over her shoulder, 
perceived Jack Vavasour some distance 
off, coming along with rapid strides, as if 
bent on overtaking her. 



\ 
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Cecil sauntered slowly on, not ill pleased 
at the opportunity of an unreserved con- 
versation with Jack. She noticed, with 
furtive amusement, that he slackened his 
pace considerably as he neared her, pro- 
bably to give an accidental aspect to the 
encounter. She turned round with a 
contented smile of expectation, and they 
wandered on together, Cecil instinctively 
choosing the most unfrequented and far-off 
boundary of the park. It was impossible 
to keep up long a commonplace conver- 
sation, and they became more and more 
distrait and nervous, each wishing to 
approach one subject, and neither liking 
to begin. In such a case, it is always the 
woman who breaks the ice. An allusion to 
the war was sufficient in this instance, 
and Jack responded so eagerly, she was 
confirmed in her impression that he had 
something to tell her. Without waiting 
for further questioning, he plunged into 
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Crimean reminiscences of Bertie Du 
Meresq, whom he had seen nearly every 
day till his death, to all of which poor Cecil 
listened with breathless interest, and yet 
she knew there was something more to come. 

" You know," continued Vavasour, *^ hi& 
watch and things were sent back to Eng- 
land ; but when we cut open his tunic, to 
see if he was breathing, something dropped 
out that he had worn through the action. 
I kept thaty for I thought I would restore 
it only to the rightful owner." 

Wliat intuitive feeling was it that made 
her wish he would sg.y no more! Jack 
was opening his pocket-book, and drew 
out a piece of folded paper. 

" I knew it in a moment," he cried, as 
a long coil of soft, dark hair appeared, so 
closely resembling CeciPs own as fully to 
justify his conviction that it was so. 

He had expected to see her greatly 
moved ; but the sudden pallor of her face- 
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puzzled him, which sensation was still 
more intensified when her large eyes 
flashed a moment upon him with an expres- 
sion he never forgot, and, turning abruptly 
away, she walked towards the house. 

Of all the trouble Cecil had gone through 
of late, I think for concentrated bitterness 
this moment was the worst. Though the 
colour was identical, by feel and texture 
she knew the tress was not her own, 
added to which, no such token had ever 
passed between herself and Bertie. 

Well, there was no temptation to linger 
over the dead past now, which had received 
its coup de grdce that wintry afternoon ; 
almost every one felt that some subtle 
change had passed over Cecil. Perhaps 
the one who least felt its uncannyness 
was Fane, who hovered near her with a 
brighter air. No doubt some of the party 
were surprised when, just before it broke 
up, the engagement of Cecil and Fane was 
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announced ; l)ut no one guessed the truth 
except Jack Vavasour, who, anxious and 
remorseful, only cursed himself for a 
blundering idiot. 

They were married on her twenty- 
fourth birthday, much to the relief of her 
bridesmaid-sisters, who had begun to fear 
Cecil would be an old maid. Fane sold 
out, and took his wife abroad, while the 
old Elizabethan manor-house, which, since 
his succession to, he had never lived in, 
was painted and luxuriously re-furnished 
for the reception of the bride. 

'Twas a pity Cecil married a rich man. 
Her best chance would have been having 
to think, work, deny herself for another, 
who might thus have become dear from 
the very sacrifices entailed by him. It 
was hard on Fane, who had been constant 
so long, and found he had grasped nothing 
but fairy gold. The old manor-house 
was generally full, for somehow both 
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dreaded a tSte-d-tete, and equally, in early- 
days especially, a betrayal of the feeling. 

Cecil left her guests pretty much to 
their own devices in the morning, and 
read and painted in her own peculiar den, 
fitted up half as a library, half as a studio. 
The winter she devoted to hunting, and 
scarcely any meet was too distant or 
country too intricate for her. Bertie's 
riding lessons, at any rate, had not been 
forgotten ; and carelessness of life is cer- 
tainly conducive to steadiness of nerve. 
Jack Vavasour, who was out one day, was 
under the impression she wished to break 
her neck. Mrs. Fane became noted in 
her county for going with the most un- 
flinching straightness ; but so little did she 
care for the reputation, that sometimes she 
would stick unambitiously to the roads 
and never take a fence. 

She had a separate stud of hunters, and 
rode independently of her husband, who 
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followed the amusement in a less erratic 
style than his wife, and in more moderation. 
Cecil often thought of her dream, when 
Du Meresq was transformed into Fane, 
and how singularly it had been realized. 
Certainly adventitious circumstances were 
adverse to that first love of hers, for, how- 
ever much appearances were against him, 
the lock of hair which had decided her 
destiny was no love token of Du Meresq's. 
It had been consigned to him by a dying 
friend, who besought him to write the 
news to his betrothed, and restore to her 
the lock of hair she had given him. 

When Du Meresq had sent this letter 
oflF, he found he had omitted enclosing the 
tress ; but they were then just going into 
action, and he had placed it inside his tunic- 
After long years Cecil met this girl, 
who had been faithftd to the memory of 
her Crimean hero. Once she spoke of 
him to Mrs. Fane, mentioning the circum- 
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stance of the omission of the lock when 
Du Meresq's letter had conveyed to her 
the fatal news. Little did she think how 
lier companion had guarded and hated 
this souvenir. Cecil glanced sharply at 
the other's hair, harsher and more wiry 
now, and intersected with silvery threads; 
still it was like enough to satisfy, her of 
the identity without the confirmatory cry 
of surprise with which the poor woman 
received it from her hands. Had she 
known this earlier, I think Cecil would 
have clung to her ideal, and never married ; 
but by this time Fane and herself were — 
well ! as happy together as other people. 
Time's ^^ effacing finger" had prepared 
the way, and since the birth of her only 
son, Cecil's heart was vitalized by a second 
passion, as strong though different to the 
first. So we may leave her, and see how 
our other heroine ultimately fares before 
dropping the curtain. 
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Dutton went to sea once again, but, as 
his sliip was only cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean, Bluebell was able to meet him at 
the diflferent ports they stopped at, and 
did not at all dislike the changeful variety 
of the life. However, Lord Bromley found 
he could not do without her, so, after that 
one cruise, Harry retired from the navy, 
and they lived chiefly at ^^ The Towers,'^ 
where a numerous family was bom. 

At last Lord Bromley died at a great 
age, and it was found that he had left 
Bromley Towers to their eldest boy, Theo- 
dore. To the Buttons was bequeathed a 
small estate worth three thousand a year. 
So after all Harry never inherited ' ' The 
Towers," nor Bluebell eithier. 



THE END. 
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